avel.’ 
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LONDON, SAPURDAY, APRIL 5, 1845. 


PRICE 
POURPENG 
(Stamped Rdition, 





a. 
the convenience of Subscribers residing in remote places,the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the Stam 
ou the Continent, for notless than Three Months, and in advance, are received by M. BauDRY, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Publishing Office, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, Lo: 
and other Countries not requiring the postage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 1l. 2s. the year. To other Countries, the postage in addition. 


Edition 
ndon. For France, 
JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE. ] 





TLEMENTARY LECTURES on ~ CHE- 
MISTRY. —Dr. MIL L pew will COMMENCE a COURSE of 
§1X LECTURES ag ate d FLAME, on FRIDAY, the 11th 
“4 ee’ will be, continued on gach soceenli eding Tuesday 
r, ti e end of the Cours: 
Friday, at the same hou a the one oe "I Deaactest. 
‘Bing’s Coll College, London, April 2, 1845. 


MoYAL POLYT EC HNIC INSTITUTION. 
MMENCE rn REOU RSE of LECTT RES 
1 CO ‘E a New © y y 
BY a Properties, _ aap een of “STE. AM a 
MOTIVE POWER i for aS AVAL OPFICERS and UTHERS. on 
WEDNESDAY EV , the 9th instant, at half-past Seven. 


“A RTISTS’ “GEN ERAL BENEVOLENT 
A INSTITUTION, for the RELIEF of DECAYED ARTISTS, 
their WIDOWS $ and ORPHANS. Instituted 1814; incorporated 
by Royal Charter, 1812, under the immediate Protection of 

Her Most Excellent Majesty THE 
Patron, His Royal Highness *RINCE A RE hr K.G. 
The Nobility, Friends, and Subscribers, are respectfully informed 
that the THIRTIETH pith: ARY FESTIVAL will be 
celebrated in Freemasons * Ha SATURD AY, the 19th inst. 
The Right Hes. HENRY L \nou ‘CHERE, M in the Chair. 
WILLIAM JOHN ROPER, As it Secretary. 


TJORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 
—PRIVILEGED TICKETS —NOTICE is hereby given, 
that the Exhibitions of Flowers and Fruit, i in the Society's Garden, 
will take place on the following Saturdays, viz, May 24th, June 
ist, and July 12ch; that Tuesda: i a ath, is the last day on 
which Tickets can he subscribed yy Fellows of the Society at 
ge 6d, each, and that one fortni ight that time is allowed for 
taking them up; after which all the privileged tickets subscribed 
for, | but not issued, will be cancelled, 











CENTRAL Conmrreen, Bareh 3, 1815, 
Sir Cuantes Lemon, Bart., 
Sie Parcir pe MALPas GuEY tok RTON, Bart., M.P., F.RS. 
Caanace Frepenick Barnwecr, Esq. M. : a "F. RS, F.S.A., late 
ssistant Keeper of the Antiquities, British Museum. 
m. EL +> ~ a F.s8.A., Assistant Keeper of the Antiquities, 
Bri 


ie fisa., D.C.L., F.RS., F.S.A. 
en Bowvrn. Esq., D.C.L., F.S.A., Barrister at La 
¥. Saouar, M.D., F.8.A., Corresponding Member of the pa 
riques, 


ur la Conservation des Monuments Histo 
ATHURST DEANE, A. 
hie “y of the Institute of British Asciiiete, | 
Sa. ., one of the Assistant Keepers of the Record: 
Byrann dl aways, Es, F.R.S., F.8.A., Keeper of the ‘Antiquities, 
British Muse 


um, 
Trowas Witttam Kino, Esq., F.S.A. Rouge Dragon Pursuivant. 
M its. 


Rev. Samvuet Rorrey Maitianp, F. .A., Librarian of the 
Archiepiscopal Library at Lambeth. 

C. Maxny, Esq., Se: ponatary of the Institution of Civil E: 

c Newrox, Esq., M.A. Department of ame, British Museum. 

Avarose Poynter, Esq., Honorary retary of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects; Member of the Council of the Govern- 
ment School of Design. 

Eve.rn Jonn Saresar, Esq., r P. 

Tnomas STAPLETON, Esq. F.s. 

Parnick FRASER TYTLE i APSA. E. 

Aterrt Way, Esq., M.A, Director of the Society of Antiquaries ; 
Corresponding Member of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 

the ‘ Comité des Arts et Bemarnents +, lonorary Secretary. 
a yr —— Westaacorr, R.A., F.S.A., Professor of Sculpture, 
yal 
Volume [. of the ABCE RACICAL JOURR AL is fp popiichet 


‘ineers. 


this day b. essrs. 
is reqnasted that all communications fon | the" * Arehveo “4 
ual’ be addressed to ALBERT Way, rary 
n, putiend Gate, Ras A Park ; and that ail ra 4 and =. 
iptions he ‘o the account of the Central Are’ rehzeological As- 
sociation wit! | St Cockburns § Co. 4, Whitehall. 


KETCHING FROM NATURE 
Mr. AUGUSTUS DEACON begs to acquaint the Nobility 
at he attends in Town daily, as usual, to give PRI- 
Nsin PERSPECTIVE ant MODEL’ DRAWING 
NG FROM NATU RE, on the principles explained 

ures. 


m hes changed his residence from Upper Berkeley- 
street, to No. 5, MortTIMER- TERRACE, KEwrisn Tow ~* 


THE FRIENDS OF THE BLIND.— 


Mr. & Mra. C. ZILLW OOD, in offering grateful acknow- 
ledgments to the Sens of their Pupils, beg to announce they 
have now TWO VACANCIES for B ind oe Contes at 
their PRIVATE ESTABLISHMENT for the EDUCATION of 
the BLIND, 1, Travacoar Corracrs, BALL’s Ponp, prem ed 
References, with testimonials of the highest character, and par- 
tieulars, may be obtained at the Establishm 


ENSINGT ON HALL.—'The Friends of 
ucation are respectfully invited to inspect the arrange- 
oy ofan Establishment, in which an earnest attempt is — 
educate as well as to ins nstruct, to impart useful knowledge and 
tga ay lishments according to the most scientific oeme i 3 
ti “or a a deticiency so long deplored—a Collegiate Institu- 
ion for Ladies who wish to advance beyond the usual limits of 
nstruction, and to insure the advantages of moral and 
Plizios culture. There are likewise Preparatory and Junior 
partments, fur the acquisition of elementary knowledge, upon 
4n original and well-trie plan, which excludes the dangerous ex- 
gigment ofcompetition or the use of any inferior motive. A few 
Of atten vate Pupils are received as Parlour Boarders, with Go get ileze 
which Attending the Lectures, Soirces, and Conversational Meetings 
Benior Cl are Tg ided for the improvement and recreation of the 


~Kensington Hall, North End, near Kensington. 
To VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT. 
M Ag 











ESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreien 
ENTs, and Acents to the Royat Acapesy, No. 7, Old 
se ewry, beg to remind the Nobility and Gentry that they continue 
restive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, ge, &C., 
i Parts of the Continent, for clearing through the Custom 
pare rat ; and that they undertake the shipment of effects to all 
prey ing the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 
ormation, may be had on application at their Office, as 





+ a 
STRONOMICAL and SURVEYING IN- 

STRUMENTS (Second-hand) for SALE; consisting of 
a AviMeTh and Miedo hy DE INSTRU MENT, 5 and 7- 
fee LESCOPES, MOUNTAIN BAROMETERS, THEO- 
DOL tr LEVEL, PROTRACTOR, &e: &. They are “all of the 
best construction, by the first makers, and in excellent condition, 
especially mate | for_a General Officer of high rank and science, 
recently deceased.—For particulars Apply to A. ROSS, Optician; 
21, Fea Ra eT, Holborn. 


T°: BE SOLD, the Original Miniature Portrait 

QUEEN EL IZABETH. Painted by Isaac Oxiver, 
A.D. —* Ohis curious Painting is the only Miniabare for 
which the Queen ever sat, and is su posed to be a very good like- 
ness, and isa beautiful work of Art. It was in the Collection of the 
late Colonel Johnes, of Hafod, M.P.; and may be seen on appli- 
cation to Webb somal, Esq., ° Office ‘of Woods, Whitehall-place ; 
or at his house, No. 8, Charles- Street, St. James’s-square. 


ORTH BRITISH REVIEWWH 

TO ADVERTISERS. — Apvertisemeyts and Bits in- 
tended for insertion in No. V, must be sent to the Publishers by 
the 15th inst. ; 3,000 gin ane uire¢ 


1. 
Edinburgh : W. P. K y. London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. 
Dublin: W. Curry & Co. 


HE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW.— 
Apv ERTISE MENTS for insertion in the forthcoming Number 
will be received until the 1sth of April, and Biiis and Pros- 
PECTUSES until the 22nd. 
Jackson & Walford, 18, St. Paul's Chure hyard. 
READING AND BOOK SOCIETIES. 
Now 4 NEW v PL, Gratis, 














AN 


| OR READING AND. BOOK SOCIETIES 
Bese ARCH BOLOGICAL ASSOCIA- | F 


THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. 

+ A Ly ode an unlimited Supply of Standard Works—all 
the N d the right of Nesabers to purchase any work 
desined at one-half the published pri 

Delivered Gratis and sent post- free to order, enclosing two 
—— adereesed to Mr. Bull, Librarian, 19, Holles- -street, Cayen- 

ish-squ: 

Also BULL'S NEW LIST of f DUPLIC ATES, withdrawn from 
the Library at very reduced pri 





* o> street, Hanover-square. 
OOK AND READING SOCIETIES 
THROUGHOUT GREAT BRITAIN are supplied with all 
the Standard W orks and the New Publications as they appear, from 
the Britis axp Foreign Liprary, Conpvit-street, HANovER- 
SQUARE. stem adopted is that re; e Atheneum of 
Janua y which each member, on the payment of a small 
annual on, has the privilege of ordering any Book he may 
desire, ere or old. 
Hixts ror THe Formation or Reapine Geqazms on the above 
plan sent gratis and post-free to order, ench acing two stamps, 
addressed Messrs. SaunpDERS & OTLey, Publishers, Conduit-street, 
Hanover-square ; also the CATALOGUE of RepunDanT Corres of 
New Pvustications withdrawn from the Library, at very reduced 
SRN, ; 
Sales by Auction. 

SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
By Mr. HENRY SOUTHG ATE, at his Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on 
te AY, April 11, and two following days (Sunday excepted). 

a 


MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION of 
BOOKS, including the Library of a Gentleman ; among 
which will be found a valuable Selection of Standard Works in 
various classes of Literature, mostly in good conayien. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues h: 


Stationer’s Stock, Printing Presses, three = & Type, Ma- 
terials and Fixtures, ofan extensive Business, Birmingham ; 
also the good Household Furniture, Cabinet Pianoforte by 
Broadwood, Violins by Haynes and others, Violoncello ; 
Music ; 1000 Volumes of Books ; Plate, Linen, China, Glass, 
and Miscellaneous Effects. 


Mr. HULLAH will SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, No. 20, 
Bennett's Hill, New-street, near the Post-Office, on WEDNES- 
AY, April 9, "and three faeone days, at 100 ‘clock, by order of 
the Trustees of JOSEPH LYO 
THE VARIOUS AnD EXCELLENT 


TOCK and EFFECTS above described. 

be viewed two days prior, and Racesnyg | of Sale ; and Cata- 

logues had on the Premises ; of Mr Cooper, Coach-y: ard, Birming- 

ham ; of H. Green, Esq. 39, Paternoster- -row; and ofthe Auctioneer, 
No. 67, Berners-street, Oxford- street, London. 


BOOKS, PRINTS, AND BOOKCASES OF J. MILNER, Esa 
Messrs. EVANS will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 
Pall Por on TU ESD AY NEXT, April 8, and following day, 
TION of the LIBRARY of the late 
aaa YER, Esq. oh which is added ANOTHER COL- 
{ReTION including anning and Bray’s History of Surrey, 3 
vols. in russia—Gale et Fell, Scriptores Rerum Anglicarum, 3 vols. 
be Foye in russia—Rapin and Tindal’s History of Engl: and, 
Acta Regia, 6 vols. Heads and Monuments, and Heads by 
nt ng inserted—Grose’s Antiquities of England, Wales, 
Scotland and Ireland, and his Military Antiquities, 12 vols. nu- 
merous Plates, fine set— rs’s Imitation ofthe ry of Early 
Masters, 2 vols. plates— —Pococke’s Description of the 2 vols. 
plates, in russia—Skelton’s Oxonia Illustrata, plates— eoharehill’ 
Tollection of ee, 6 vols. large paper, fine set, in russia, gilt 
leaves—Cook’s Three Voyages, 8 vols. in russia, and the plates in3 
vols. imperial folio, part of the plates to the First Voyage, proofs, 
all the plates to the ~g and Third Voyages, proofs, with some 
additional plates and drawings, excessively rare in this state— 
Bacon's Ww orks, 5 vols, a remar' ably fine set, in russia, gilt leaves— 
Gascoigne’s Posies, 1575 ; Steel Glass, 1587; and P rincely Pleasures 
of Kenilworth Castle, 3 vols. in 1—Strutt’s Dresses, 2 vols. plates— 
Walpole’s Royal and Noble Authors, by Park, 5 vols. large paper, 
portraits—Lysons’ Environs of London, 5 vols. best ocean, large 
paper, red morocco—Lord Valentia’s Travels, 3 vols. large paper, 
lates, in russia—Giraldus’ Itinerary of W ales, by Hoare, 2 vels. 
arge paper, red morocco—Dibdin’s Decameron, 3 vols, plates— 
Churton’s Life of Nowell, large paper, blue morocco—Armorial 
earings, Man’ anuscript on vellum, Arms Emblazoned, 1625—Also 
Prints and Drawings, apd twe Bookcases, 











May 





93, 





EXTENSIVE AND VALUABLE a OF BOOKS. 
TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION, by Mr. HANDS, on TUESDAY, 
WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, the 15th, 16t 
17th, and 18th of APRIL, 1845,'at the FES StivA L CONCER 

ROOM, in the City of YORK, at 11 o'clock each Ri 

Entire and Valuable LIBRARY of the 
late GEORGE MEYNELL, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 

The Collection contains nearly 3000 Volumes, and includes 
searce and valuable Works in History, Classics, and British an 
Modern European Literature. 

The Books may be viewed on Monday, the 14th of April. Cata- 
losees } may be had, on or after the 3rd of April, at the Offices of 

chell, Town and Country Advertiaing Agent, Red Lion- 

ae Fleet- street, London; the Midland Counties Herald, Bir- 

mingham ; the Yorkshireman n Newspaper Parliament-street, York ; Fy 
and the Auctioneer, 85, Micklegate, Yo 

big Law Books will heed en. on F: idag. the 18th of April. 

t the same time will be sold several Mahogany Bookcases, 

w A. Table, &e._ &e. 

OTICE TO INVENTORS.—OFFICE for 

PATENTS of INVENTIONS and REGISTRATIONS of 
DESIGNS, 20, Half Moon-street, Piccadilly. 

Patents obtained for the United’ Kingdom and Foreign Countries; 
Designs Registered. 

Printed instructions, containing the charges, forwarded gratis, 
and every information on given by Rooke, to 

Mr. SLT 
20, Half Moon-street, Piccadilly, London. 


OWE, LEONARD & CO., AvctionEErs and 
Comm1sst0N Maneuants, BOSTON, UNITED STATES, 

offer their services to the = on Trade for the Sale at Auction or 
Private Sale of Books, Pai rtists’ M: steriain, Articles of 
Taste or Virta, Fancy lasodle, a 

Agency for any description ofl Manufact ured Goods solicited. 

Consignments of of or New Books for Sales at. Auction Solicited. 

The most satisfacto be 
Mr. John Miller, Bookseller, Henrietta-street, Coventgarden. 


BASES’ | STUDIES IN epee tage 
. boun: 
Srv DIES in in “ENGLISH P POETRY. w with Bio- 
graphical Rhetehes and N xine and critical. 


JOSEPH 
Of the Mansion ¢ rammar School, Let! Letherhead Surrey. 


onden : Relfe & Fletcher, 17, Corn 


WORKS ON GARDENING, 
Published b VT ~— 113, Pleet-strect, 
RNAMEN ANNUALS 


By Mrs. LOUDON. . ey ay ar 

















Plates, containing upwards 
showy and interesting A AS ewer, with 
their Culture. 4to. cloth lettered, 2 

Ornamental Bulbous Plants. By Mrs. Loudon. 
In Fifty-eight coloured Plates, containing above Three Hundred 
Figures of the most desirable Bulbous hy with Descriptions 
and waeeiens for .Cultivation. Demy 4to, cloth lettered, price 
20. 12 


ornamental Perennials. By Mrs. Loudon. In 


d Plates, taini Five » Hunted F 
dy 1 Ce Flowers, with Descri Directions tor 


their ultivation. 2 vols. demy 4to. cloth le tered, 4 1 ‘ee half-bound 
morocco, 5é. 


The Ladies’ Companion to the Flower-Garden 3 ; 
bet an Alphabetical Arceneenant of all the > Oxpomentel Pe ants 


ually grown in Gardens an ries 
for tt their Culture, ay = —_ Houdon ai ws 1 vol. f 8vo. with nume- 
iting, Budding, 
Appendix on 





rous 


By Size. Loudon. In 
Humaberp, price 2s, 6d, each. With three Coloured Plates in 
pry bn Demy 4to. (Now publishing.) 

=e  Bebarhen Horticulturist ; or, an Attempt to 
teach the Science and Practice of the Culture ‘and M nt of 
the Frais, Kitchen, and Ferdng Garden, &c. Illust: with 380 
Engra vines om m Wood. ed Loudon, F.L.8. H.8. &. Demy 

8vo. —~* ettered, price } 


This day is published, in cloth gilt, 
THE CONCLUDING VOLUME OF TH 


x 
EMOIRS of ROBERT WwW ILLIAM 
ELLISTON, pomns DLA 
RGE RAYMOND, Esq. 
“Zeal for the a het. > taste for theatres, a love for the cordiat 
associations connected with them, and a style that varies very 
pleasantly with the quaint vicissitudes of the’ hero and Mr. — 
Satod aracteristics, whose lively and amusing work we agai 
recommend to our readers.” — Examine 
“We are glad ofa work of the kind to enliven the season.” 
erary Gazette. 
“ A most amusing work it most certainly is. »_John Bull, 
“ All who take interest in the events of dramatic life cannot fail 
to 5 ng it with avidity.”—Atlas, 
The value of the work is enhanced by.a masterly sketch of 
Elliston from the pen of Mr. Serjeant Talfo py bal 





Ainsworth’s Magazine. 
London: John Mortimer, Publisher, Adelaide-street. 


FIRST VOLUME OF mp Seema NEW FAMILY 
w ready, in 8vo. price 1/. First Volume o: 


GcRIPTORAL COMMUNION WITH GOD; 
he HOLY BIBLE, arranged in HISTORICAL and 
CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER, divided into Sections, with Intro- 
ductions, Prayers, and Notes. 
By the Rey. GEORGE TOWNSEND, M.A. 
Canon of Durham. 

Part IIL. (which pray peers this Volume) is dedicated to the 
Bishop of Rome, on the pontames of himself and his Church, as 
the Seer of the Reunion of Christians. 

Part LV. i d to thes f Europe, 
on the Power: of Christian Princes to promote the Reunion of 
Christians). 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
whom may be had, 

i et. (iedicaed to 8 Lay of milion) 6s with th 

ar edicat a Layman not ommunio @ 
Established Church.) 6s, ® 
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MILLER’S 
CATALOGUE OF CHEAP BOOKS, 


-No. CXX. FOR APRIL, 
READY THIS DAY. 


The Publisher has also the following valuable Sets on 
ss all desirable Works for Libraries and Public Institu- 
tions :— 


Asiatic Journal and Monthly Register for India, 
China, and Australia, from its commencement in 1816 to i“ end 
of 1843 ; 02 vols, Svo. halt calf, neat, 7/. 7s, 816-43 

Bentley's Miscellany, from the EE... to 


e end of 1844; 16 vols. 8vo. half git ie git, handsomely bound, 
, ES. by George Cruikshank, P h, and others, 62, 10s. 


its contents will be found entire Novels, by Dickens, 

alnsvoss: Albert Smith, Cockton, R. P. Jam on, bee 
aod arya sas {Preteasos) Quarterly Journal of Science 
ournal of the Royal gE complete in 31 vols. 
ore fal? ont, very neat, new binding, 4/. 14s. 6d. 1816-31 
British (The) and Foreign aie, or European 
Quarterly Journal, from the commencement in 1835 to 1844; 15 
vols, 8vo. neatly bound, cloth lettered, 2/. 2s. 1835-44 
British Magazine and Month] ister of Reli- 

d _Ecclesiast: = a 


eo ical [utematicn, 1 History, and 
‘acts = Documents relating to the Church and Poor, P: 
Education, &c. complete in 26 vols. 8vo. half calf, neat, 4/. _ 


__ Christian Guardian, end Church of England 

from its 1809 to the end of 1844; fine 

—_ and plates, 36 vols. 8vo. 22 bound in brown calf, extra, 

marbled edges and fly leaves, only 4/. 1809-4 
ot the price of the binding. 

Christian Remembrancer, or the Churchman’ 8 
Biblical, Ecclesiastical, and Literary Miscellany, ts com 
mencement to the end of 1844, the two series eaaee ty 29 vole thick 
8yo. half calf, very neat and clean, only 4. 4 


Colonial (he) Magpaine and Commercial Maritime 
Journal, edited Marti m the com- 
mencement to the’ end of eat 11 vols, 8vo. naif ae ae very y meat. a - 


Eclectic (The) Review, from its commencement 

in 1805 to the year 1815, 32 vols. in 16, 8vo. half calf, neat, 1/. >. 
805-15 

A very valuable portion of this Review, consisting of papers b 
the Rev. R. Hall, Por 7 others. — 
Edinburgh (The) Review, from the commence- 
ment to the end of bed Bd rbot 1844, tA —_ 8yo. half ia very 
neat, 13/, 13s,, or complete to 1842, only 11. 802-44 


a mne Cabinet Library, 





‘illustrated with 
riage on and wood, and numerous w ofted 38 
8vo. Sve. clo lettered, just Protec From at 9/. Me. new offered 


vols. 
at 4i. 15s. Another copy, half calf, new, neat, 6/. 1 
Education, J ournal of, Edited by Professor lan 
aed comprising valua! penens on Education by Ascham, Milton, 
Hye, dgeworth, and ad othe er a wanes, both ancient and modern, 16 
1835 
ye eg ya Town and Country, from 
its commencement to o oa of 1844, elegantly half-bound colt, 
nest, 30 vols. 8vo. only 64. 1831- 


all the povtraita, many of which are the only kn a 
x taken of certain celebra‘ ted characters of the present day. 


ational ‘8 penta inet the New Series, complete, 
from its commencemen 1834 to the end of 1844, ude te be half 
calf, ed ry ( on 


The) of Entertainin Knowledge, con- 

“Tite and Biographical Works, interesting Trea- 

tises fat 1 History, a series of Pictorial Volumes on the 

Antiquities in % British Museum, together with several hly 

inte: vaRes and Travels, 43 yols, 12mo. aes ty 3 alf- 
bound gilt, by bi. 1 


Loudon’s rer Magazine and Register of 
Rural and Domestic Im —— me, Goniening, and Aaictien, 
7 vols, 8vo. many hun dred pla half calf, new, neat, 64 1828-34 

Monthly Magazine =~ Britich ister, from its 
commencement in 1796 to 1825, ichard Philips, 


by some of the most a a Polit and Literary Cha- 
racters of the day, 60 vols. 8vo. half calf, neat, 3/. 39, 1796-1825 


Sinclair's (Sir J.) Statistical Account of Scotland, 
of the ee of the different 
Parishes, 21 vols, in 1, 8yo. voalf, neat, 1/, Lis, Edinb. 1791 
« yas publication of equal information and ‘curiosity has appeared 
in Great Britain since the Doomsda: 5 ame, from the ample 
pe ‘suthentic facts Bog.’ it records, it must be resorted to by 
hilosopher, and divine, as the best basis 

that! has ove er yet Heewoen ls for political speculations.” 


Young's Annals of Agriculture and other Useful 
Arts, 39 vols. 8vo. half calf, neat, 2/. 5s. 1786-1803 


Blomfield’s History of Norfolk, containing a 
Description of the Towns, Vill and Hamlets, with the 
dations of ag Churches c.,and an Historical ‘Account 
of the Castles, Seats, and Manors ; their present and ancient 
Owners, Epitaphs, Inscriptions. Arms in Parish Churches, and 
Ma of Chure =" Ancient Ru qs Monuments, and other Relies 
of the numerous plates, 11 vols. 4to. 
ro nd x ly very neatly bound in brown calf, gilt ; a genuine sub- 

7.1 1805, &e. 


Byron (Lord), Finden’s Landscape and Portrait, 
Illustrations to the Life and Works of, 3 vols. 4to. large paper, very 
me SB3-84 











beautiful procts et a? paper, elegantly half 
morocco, gilt edges, 5i 
Mitford’s (w. .) aie of Greece, with the 
Author's final Additions and Operations ; te witien is prefixed, a 
new et by his Brother, Lord Red 8 vols. Svo. latest 
the edition, very Lo ‘ertated on fine wove 
paper, elegantly bound, calf, neat, wit: rait, 3/53, Cadell, 1838 
oo (CEuvres de), 5 vols. 4to. large 
pay superbly printed, — and plates, elegantly bound in 
Fed 10 morocco, git leaves, 3h 13s. si oy Paris, 1796 


JoHN MILLER, 404, Oxford-street. 


PEOPLE’S EDITION 
OF THE 
LIFE of SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
By J. G. LOCKHART, Esq. 


Uniform with the Waver.ey Nove s, now in progress. 
16 Weekly Numbers, and 4 Monthly Parts have appeared. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
PEOPLE’S EDITION, 
172 Weekly Numbers, and 43 Monthly Parts have appeared. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
ABBOTSFORD EDITION, 


78 Parts, and 7 Volumes have prereset wtih 78 Steel and above 
0 Wood 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


Volumes, Edition 1829—1833, 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


25 Volumes, Edition 1841—1543. 


SCOTT’S POETRY, 


In 12 Vols., 6 Vols., and 1 Vol. 


SCOTT’S PROSE WRITINGS, 


28 Vols., and 3 Vols. 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON, 


5 Vols. and 1 Vol. 


TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, 


3 Vols., 2 Vols.. and 1 Vol. 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
10 Vols, and 1 Vol. 
Besides Volumes or Parts to make up Sets of these various 
Editions. 


SCOTT’S 





THE COOK’S ORACLE, 


New Edition, cloth lettered. 
MRS, 


DALGAIRNS’ COOKERY, 
I. CapEit, Edinburgh ; Hoviston & Sroyemayn, London. 


New Edition, cloth lettered. 





[Apr § 
Just published, Part 4, price 1». 


| ECTURES addressed chiefly to the WORK. 
ING CLASSES. 
By W. J. FOX. 


Contents, 

Lecture 1. The Labour Market. 

Lectures 2and 3. OnLivine Ports; and their Services to the 
Cause of Political Freedom and gaa Progress.—No. 2, Ebenezer 
Elliott.—No. 3. Alfred Tennyso 

Lecture 4. Commentary on passing Events. 

London : Charles Fox, 67, Paternoster- “row ; and all | Booksellers 


Now ready, Vol. I. royal Svo. cloth boards, price 250, — 
Dedicated, by permission, to H.R.H. Prince Albert. 
HE ROYAL PH RASEOLOGICAL 
FREY cH: ENGLISH DICTIONAR 
Best ay See ze as i eo Eton College. 
nglish and French Part. ishing features ; ie taney 
— Commercial, and C otlonu acceptations under 
‘he exact French phe ary as well as colloquial fie 
a pointing out the difference of construction between the ty» 
ee orm be especially where the p eo poy thus enabling 
the Student ise select the right word, and construe correctly, 
Dulau & Co. Foreign Booksellers, 37, ees 


PROFESSOR RYMER JONES'S LECTURES. 
Just Th NA in post 8vo, Vol. L., with 105 Illustrations, price 1, 
THE NATURAL HISTORY of ANI ALS 
By bs RYMER JONES, F.R.S. F.Z.S., Professor of Com. 
parative hndkehen in King’s College, London ; late Fullerian Pr. 
fessor of Physiology, Royal Institution. 

“Mr. Jones has been very successful in throwing an interest over 
his subject by 1 gat ned method of address, yet retaining a suff. 
cient degreé of the scientific character to make his readers reftect, 
combining in a very felicitous manner the useful with the agree 
able.”—Atlas, January 

“The work abounds with curious information, and is illgateated 
by upwards of a hundred beautifully executed engravings.”—Mors 
ing Herald, Jonuecy & 

hn Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


REEK WORKS for SCHOOLS and 
COLLEGES, by Professor DUNBA 
. Elements of the Greek langue. 12mo. sheep, 


2. A New Greek-English and English-Greek 
Lexicon, with Appendix explanatory of Scientific Terms, &c., in 
1 =< volume, royal Svo. cloth, 31s. 6d, 

reek and English separately, 22s. 
Enelish and Greek, 1s, 6d. 
New edition, 

3. Introductory Exercises on the Greek Language, 
for the Useof Junior Students. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 


. New edition, . 

4, Exercises on the Greek Language, with Obser- 
vations on the Rules sot Syntax, &c. adapted for more advanced 
Students. &vo. cloth, 

5. Analecta Greece Minora, or Selections from the 

ireek, in Prose and Verse, with English Notes, and a Greek and 
English Lexicon. 8vo. price 6s. 

6. Greek Prosody, containing Rules for the Strue- 
ture of Iambic, Trochaic, Anapeestic, and Dactylic Verse, &. 8¥0. 
price ds, 

7. An Attempt to Ascertain the Positions of the 
Athenian Lines, and the Syracusan Defences, as described in 
Thucydides, in Books VI. and VII. of his History. 8vo. price 2%. 

Printed for Maclachlan, Stewart & Co, Edinburgh ; Yo) sold 
by — kin, Marshall & Go., Whittaker & Co. London: and 

ooksellers. 
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NEW EDITION OF DR. LINDLEY’S SCHOOL BOTANY. 
This day is published, in demy 8vo. with nearly Four Hundred Mlustrations, 


SCHOOL BOTANY; 
Or, THE RUDIMENTS OF BOTANICAL SCIENCE. 


By JOHN LINDLEY, Ph.D. F.RS8., 
Professor of Botany in University College, London. 
A New Edition, with numerous alterations. 


London: printed and published for the Author by BrapBury & Evans, Whitefriars. 





On Wednesday next, price 


THE TREE ROSE. 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS for its FORMATION and CULTURE, Illustrated with numerous Woodcuts. 
Reprinted from Toe GanpEeNers’ CuRoyIciE, with additional matter by the Author and others. 


5s. Gd. neat cloth, 


London: 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden. 





The Fourth Volume of the New and Illustrated Edition of Mr. JAMES’S Works was published on April 1st, containing 


ONE IN A THOUSAND; 
OR, THE DAYS OF HENRI QUATRE. 


The Volumes of this Series are published Quarterly, price 8s. each, handsomely printed in large 8vo. with an Tilustration 
on Steel, and bound in cloth. 


London: Smita, Erper & Co, Cornhill. 





VIEWS IN NEW ZEALAND. 


In a few days, will be published, in Imperial Folio, price 3/. 3s. 





FORMING ILLUSTRATIONS 
*‘ ADVENTURE IN NEW ZEALAN 





A series of Large Panoramic Views of the Towns and most interesting Districts of New Zealand, with 

coloured Drawings of Plants, and Portraits of Native Chiefs in their respective Costumes, &c. &c. 
The whole executed in the first 4 of fe hy, from Original Paintings, and drawings taken on t 
NIN NGHAM WAKEFIELD’S FORTHCOMING WORK, 


beautifully 


h , and 
e RYTLED 


London: SmitrH, Exrper & Co, 65, Cornhill. 
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THE ACTONIAN PRIZE ESSAY OF 100 GUINEAS, 
AWARDED BY THE COMMITTEE OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


CHEMISTRY, 
AS EXEMPLIFYING THE WISDOM AND BENEFICENCE OF GOD. 


By GEORGE FOWNES, Ph.D. 
Lecturer on Chemistry in Middlesex Hospital Medical School. 


Post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

«The field which the author has gone over is one of the utmost interest. He has embraced all the leading facts of the 
subject, and made them to bear upon his principal argument. One great merit of the book, and full of promise as far as 
the author is concerned as & man of science, is, that although dealing with facts which might have tempted him into 

hasty and striking generalizations, he has preferred treading cautiously along the path of inductive science.”— Atheneum, 
99th of March, 1845. 

London: Jonn CuuRcHILt, Princes-street, Soho. 
NEW POEM BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON. 


In imperial 8vo. price 16s. cloth gilt, 


THE CHILD OF THE ISLANDS: 
A POEM. 


By the Hon. Mrs. NORTON. 
With an Illustration by Danie, Mactispg, R.A. 
London: Cuapman & Hatt, 186, Strand. 


M‘CULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
Just published, 2 thick vols. 8vo. illustrated with Six large important Maps, 42. cloth, 


A DICTIONARY, 
GEOGRAPHICAL, STATISTICAL, AND 
HISTORICAL, 


Of the various Countries, Places, and principal Natural Objects in the WORLD. 
By J. R. M‘CULLOCH, Esq. 
By the same Author, an entirely New Edition, 8vo. 50s. cloth, and 55s. strongly half-bound in russia, with flexible back, 


A DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORETICAL, AND HISTORICAL, 
OF COMMERCE AND COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. 


Illustrated with Maps and Plans. 
London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LoneMANs. 











BISHOP BUTLER’S GEOGRAPHY AND ATLASES. 
Jast published, a New Edition, re-engraved, with corrections from the Government Surveys, and the most recent sources 


AN ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY; 


Consisting of 23 coloured Maps, with Index of nearly Ten Thousand Places. 


By SAMUEL BUTLER, D.D., 
Late Lord Bishop of Lichfield, and formerly Head Master of Shrewsbury School. 
Edited by the Author's Son. 
By the same Author, 
A SKETCH of MODERN and ANTIENT GEOGRAPHY, fox the use of Schools. 
Rdition, revised by his Son. 8vo. 6s. boards ; 10s. 6d. bound. 
AN ABRIDGMENT of the above, in the form of Question and Answer, for the use of Begin- 
ners. By Mary CunNninGHAM. 3rd Edition, 18mo. 2s. sewed. 
AN ATLAS of ANTIENT GEOGRAPHY ; 
4000 Names. 8vo. 12s. half-bound. 
THE ANTIENT and MODERN ATLAS. 4to. 24s. half-bound. 


OUTLINE MODERN and ANTIENT GEOGRAPHICAL COPY BOOKS. 


each, sewed. 


A New 


consisting of 22 Maps, with Index of about 


London: Loncman, Brown, GREEN, and LoneMays. 


ONE-VOLUME ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 
One very thick volume, 8vo. of nearly 1400 pages, with Wood Engravings, 60s. cloth, 


A DICTIONARY OF 
SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND ART; 


Comprising the History, Description, and Scientific Principles, of every branch of Human Knowledge : with the Derivation 
and Definition of all the Terms in general use. 


Edited by W. T. BRANDE, F.R.S.L. & E. &c.; 
Assisted by J. CAUVIN, and Gentlemen of eminence in their respective departments. 





“Clearand authentic, copious without prolixity, it does not furnish a bald explanation of facts and terms, but a deve- 
ment of principles well illustrated and explained.”—Times. 
sup He who has no cyclopedia will find it an excellent substitute for one, and he who has, will find it a valuable 
a nen t. Whilst it is sufficiently full and copious to supersede the necessity for the more gigantic works of an Ency- 
°pedic character, no mere Cyclopedia can supply its place.”—Eclectic Review. 


London: Loncmay, Brown, GREEN, and LoneMmans. 
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This day, 8vo, in No. X. of th 


EW QUARTERLY REVIEW; 
or, HOME, FORE Igo and COLONIAL JOURNAL 


The Vatican and the © 

The Stephens: the Printers of the Reformation. 

Early Judges and Lawyers in Italy. 

Living English Dramatists. 

The Comic Philanthropists. 

Episcopacy and the Augsburg Confessio 

Lord Roonghans 's Men and Letters of "the Time of George the 


Thi; 
The Georgics of Poland—Kozmian. 
Position and Prospects m. 
Critical Sketches of New Works in British and Foreigh Literas 


ture. 

Prussian, Saxon,and Austrian Correspondence ; Literary, S:ien- 
tific, and Political Notices, &c. 
Loudon; Published for the Propriet ors by John W. Parker, 





OOD’S MAGAZINE for Apri, 
price 2s. 6d. contains : 

The Flight of the’ Duchess. by Robert Browning—2 The Belle 
of the Burlington Arcade, by F. 0. Ward —3. The Prayer of the 
Bees for Aleip ron, by W alter Savage Landor—4. Song and Sonnets, 
by the late John Keats—5, Space an Inter Whiff, by F. U. Ward 
& To Major-General W. Napier, by Walter Savage yt 

Reminiscences of Thoulouse—& ~ Catholic Presa an inci: 
at the Festival of Corpus Christi—9. Sonnet, by John ae on— 
10, A Word to Young Authors on Snel True Position H. 
Lewis—11, Frost for a Fortnight, by J. Hewlett—12. The Pastor 
and his Son, by the Mountaineer —13. The Herring Pie—14. 
Story of the Fire of London — 15, Gideon Shaddoe—16. Modern 
Hieroglyphics, and other interesting Papers. 
onde Henry Reushaw, 356, ‘are 


ow ready, pri ice 1s. No. I 


YHE REJECTED'S MAGAZIN E. 


Ave, or the Rejected’s a ‘Tales of the Lazaretto, No. 1— 
Mesmerism—The Birds of Spring, by Frances Brown—The Soldier 
Nun, from the Spanish, by Charles White, Esq. ~ Smiles — aH 
Unknown Chasseur, by Frances Brown — Reviews—Vale, 0 
ejected’s Adieu. 
2. Thin "Old and New. A New Work, by the 
— of‘ The Subaltern.’ 8vo. 5s. sewed. 6s. eluth. 
The Countess of Hahn-Hahn’s Letters from 
ted Orient Translated by the Author of ‘ Caleb Stukely.’ 6s. sewed, 


4. The Seeress of Prevorst. By J. Kerner, M. D. 
From the German, by Mrs. Crowe, Author of ‘Susan Hopley,’ &c. 
(In a few days.) 
5. The German Delectus ; on the Plan of Valpy. 
By 3 SToroeh, M.A. and J, C. Moore. 12mo, 6s. bound. 
6. The Novel Times. Vol. I. 10s. cloth. —Vol. I. 
Part I. 6s.—Part. II. 7s.—Parts I. to V. 1s. each.—Cases for binding, 
—_ . ls. 6d, each 
. A New Work, by G. P. R. James, Esq. to 
sane in Part VII. of the * Novel Times.’ 
8. Shakespeare. The Text according to the First 
Folio, with the Vestens Readings <4 the Second and Third Folios, 
I in Monthly Parts. 


anvensnnees OF seupen! 
Half-a-Cro 
AINSWORTH'S MAGAZINE. 
The APRIL Number bf 3. 
REVELATIONS OF LONDON. 
By W. HARRISON A AINSWORTH, Esq. 


Tnte 
Chap. IIL. Irresolution—Chap, Lv Eaien Talbot—Chap. V. The 
Seventh Night. 
With Two Illustrations, on Steel, by ‘ Phiz.’ 
The St ee of the Silver Mine. Roctining, By the late Wm. 
By Dudley Costello. 
Bright oy for me at Sunset ! Illuminated w orks. 
‘The Dynasty of the Lions.” Maude Doughty. 
bg Last Poet. By John Oxen-|  Ollier. 
Hints on Servants. 


vrd, 
The Prisoner of If. To La Memory of Laman 
Zenobia’s Reteens on the Eu-| Blanchard. 

phrejes. By W. Francis Ains- *S Cellar intel Liberty,Dublin. 

rt 
Hampton Court, The Nelson ‘Letters and Dis- 
On Couch of Sweet Roses! patches. 

oo John Mortimer, ‘Publisher, Adelaide-street. 
This day, price 7s. 6d. with Three Engravings, 
THE EDINBURGH 


TEW PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL, 
Conducted by PROFESSOR ; cAMENCE. 
No. 76, APRIL 
Among the C ontents may u ar — 
Professor Feees Ninth Letter on Glaciers—Prof. Gordon pa 
Ia Hill, jun. Esq. on the Great C himney at St. Rollox— 
Philippi on "the Mollusca of the South of Italy—Dr. Davy on Guano 
—Dr. R. King on the Intellectual Character of the Esquimaux— 
Prof. MacGillivray on the Cirri rripedia—Prof. Bischof on he Origin 
of Quartz and | ictalligerons Veins, &e. &e. 
A. & C. Black, ane +t & Co. London. 


(An prep 








By Charles 





is day, 
DINBURGH MEDICAL and SURGICAL 
JOURNAL. No. CLXIIL APRIL 1 
Containing, among other Articles—Mr. Wilde on —(™ Tables of 
Deaths in the Census of Ireland—Dr. J. Irving on Military Medical 
Literature—Dr. Stark on the Bones—Dr. Stratton on Fever—Dr. 
Charles Bell on the Constitution and Diseases of Woman, &c. &e. 
The Department of Critical Analysis is in the present number 
more than usually ay Pe and important. It embraces Reviews 
Drs. M‘William and Pritchett on the Fever of the Niger—Dr. 
Neligan on Medicines—Dr. J. R. Smyth's C ontributions to Patho- 
logy and m, with an. Hx Miss Martineau and Mr. Crosman on 
Mesmerism, wit of its P a Thera- 
peutic Agen . W. L. Macgregor on the Diseases of Boldiers— 
Sir Jou ‘Graharn’ 's Medical Bill. 
The number —— a a Digest of the most recent and 





Black, Biiebareh : Longman & Co. London. 


ARDENING.— THE FRUIT, FLOWER, 
and K RIsOner GARDEN. 
By PATRICK N ILL, L.L.D. F.RS.E. 
Secreta vo Phir the Coleen Horticultural Society. 
In post 8vo. Third Edition, revised and improved, illustrated 
with upwards of 60 Woodcuts, price 6. 
* One of the tas modern books on gardening extant.” 
ucdon’s Gardener's Mag. 

“ Practical gardeners and amateurs owe ‘him a debt of gratitude 
for his excellent work on horticulture, which is now one of the 
standard, works cr spe branch of science of which it treats.” 

ro. in the Caledonian Horticultural Society, 
rf ¥ Cc. Black. dinburgh ; Longman & Co. London. 
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13, Great Marlborough-street, April 5. 


MR. COLBURN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Just ready. 
SELF. By the Author of ‘CECIL.’ 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


“Put gall in thy ink, though thou write with a goose 
quill."—Shakspeare. 


I. 

PENINSULAR SKETCHES, by 
ACTORS ON THESCENE. Edited by W. H. MAXWELL, 
Esq., Author of ‘Stories of Waterloo,’&e. 2 vols. small 8vo. 


mt. 
JONATHAN SILARP; or, the AD- 
VENTURES of a KENTUCKIAN. Written by Himself. 
3 vols. small 8vo. 


The following are now ready: 


Iv. 
MAIDS of HONOUR; a TALE of 
the COURT of GEORGE L. 3 vols. 


v. 

DE ROHAN;; or, the COURT CON- 
SPIRATOR: an Ilistorical Romance. By M. EUGENE 
SUE, Author of ‘The Mysteries of Paris,’ &c. 3 vols. 

, 


vi. 

M. THIERS HISTORY of the CON- 
SULATE and EMPIRE; a Sequel to his ‘History of the 
French Revolution.’ Translated by D. FORBES CAMP- 
BELL, Esq. Vols. I. and IL, 8vo. price only 5s. each, are 
now ready. 


vil. 
REVELATIONS of SPAIN in 1845. 


By an ENGLISH RESIDENT. 2 vols. 21s. bound. 


VIII. 
THE DUKE of WELLINGTON’S 
MAXIMS and OPINIONS. 8vo. with Portrait, 14s. bound. 
“The best book that has been published respecting the 
Duke of Wellington.”— Times. 


The NELSON LETTERS and DIS- 


PATCHES. Votums Tae Seconp. 8vo. 15s. bound. 


x. 

THREE YEARS in CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE; or, DOMESTIC MANNERS of the TURKS. By 
CHARLES WHITE, Esq. 3 vols. with 34 Illustrations, 
3ls. 6d, bound. 


A SECOND EDITION of REVELA- 


TIONS of RUSSIA. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 24s. bound. 


xit. 
LETTERS of a GERMAN COUN- 


TESS, written during her Travels in Turkey, Egypt, the 
Holy Land, &c. 3 vols. small 8vo. 


XIII. 

ADVENTURES of an OFFICER in 
the SERVICE of RUNJEET SINGH. By Major H. M. L. 
LAWRENCE. 2 vols. with Portrait, 2)s. bound. 


xIv. 
PRINCE PUCKLER MUSKAU’S 
EGYPT UNDER MEHEMET ALL Translated by II. 
EVANS LLOYD, Esq. Complete in 2 vols. 16s. bound. 


xv. 

MY ADVENTURES. By Colonel 
MONTGOMERY MAXWELL, K.H., 36th Regt, 2 vols. 
Portraits, 21s. bound. 


XVI. 

Vol. VII. of MISS STRICKLAND’S 
LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND. Containing the 
Sequel of the Life of Queen Elizabeth, and the complete 
Life of Anne of Denmark. 

** These vol have the fascinati 
to the integrity of history.”"—Times. 

N.B—The Eighth Volume is in the press, comprising 
Lives of Henrietta Maria and Catherine of Braganza, Queens 
of Charles L. and II. 


Henry Corsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marl- 
borough-street. 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 


ofa , united 











NEW WORKS 


Just ready for Publication. 


BISHOP THIRLWALL’S HIS- 


TORY of GREECE. Revised throughout; with Ma 
Marginal Notes, and a copious Index. Hendetumely prin 
in 8 vols. demy 8vo. (Vol. I. early in May, 


2. A Fragment on the Irish Roman 
Catholic Church. 
By the late Rev. SYDNEY SMITH. 
Recently published, 
The Works of the Rev. Sydney Smith. 
Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, sés, 

*x* This collection consists of the author's contributions to 
*The Edinburgh Keview,’ Peter Plymlecy's * Letters on the 
Catholics,’ and other miscellaneous works. 

**Sydney Smith's Writings, independently of their his- 
torical value, as the expression of an age full of intellee- 
tual and social activity, have enriched our prose litera- 
ture with additions more precious than any which it had 
previously received since the days of Addison and Swift. 
Ilis criticism is remarkable beyond all comparison for 
compression of matter, clearness of thought, and a light 
and clear style of exposition and argumentation; his 
letters have the easy and transparent clearness of Swift 
in the Drapier, the keen sarcastic edge of Junius, without 
a particle of Junius’s malignity, and with these a light 

joyous humour, which revels in the exposure and destruc- 
tion of absurdity."—From an Article on the late Rev, 
Sydney Smith, in the Morning Chronicle of March 1, 1845. 


8vo. 1s. (Ready. 


2nd 


3. The Literature of Political Economy: 
A Classified Catalogue of Select Publications in the different 
departments of that Science; with Historical, Critical, and 
Biographical Notices. By J. R. M‘CULLOCH, Esq. svo. 14s. 

(On Thursday next, 


nv ° =— 
4. The History of Fiction: 
Being a Critical Account of the most celebrated Prose Works 
of Fiction, from the earliest Greek Komances to the Novels of 
the Present Age. By JOHN DUNLUP, A New Edition, in 
One Volume. Medium 8vyo. (Un a few days. 


5. The Lady’s Country Companion ; 
Or, How to Enjoy a Country Life rationally. By Mrs. LOUDON, 
Author of * Gardenin: ies, -&e, Feap, Svo. with an 


for Ladies,’ - 
Engraving on Steel aud Illustrations on W 
[On Thursday next. 


6. A Treatise on the Knowledge neces- 
sary to Amateurs of Pictures. 


Translated and abridged from the French of M. Francis 
Xaviex De Burtin, First Stipendiary Member of the Royal 
Academy of Brussels in the Class of Sciences, &c. By ROBERT 
WHITE, Esq. sve. with 4 Lithographic Drawings. 

"Tie afew days. 


7. Scriptural Conversations. 


Between Charles and his Mother. By LADY CHARLES 
FITZROY. Feap. svo. 4s. 6d, (On Thursday next. 


8. On the Origin and Ramifications of 


the English Language ; 
Preceded by an Investigation into the Primitive Seats, Early 
Migrations, and Final Settlements, of the Nations of Ancient 
and Modern Europe. By HENRY WELSFORD. 8vo. 
(Jn a few days, 


9. A Grammar of the Latin Language. 
By C. G. ZUMPT, Ph.D. Professor in the University of Berlin. 
Translated from the Ninth Edition of the original, by LEON- 
HARD SCHMITZ, Ph.P.; with the assistance of fessor 
Zumpt, and valuable additions from the new Latin Grammar 
of Professor Madvig. svo. [In a few days, 


10. The World Surveyed in the Nine- 


teenth Century ; 


Or, Recent Narratives of Scientific and “xploring Expeditions 
(chiefly undertaken by command of Forei Governments). 
Collected, translated, and, where necessary, abridged, by W. D. 
CUOLEY, Esq., Author of the * History of Maritime and In- 
land Discovery’ in the Cabinet Cyclopsedia, &e. 8vo. 


Since the publication of Humboldt’s Travels in America, the 
attention of Foreign Governments n actively aro to 
the interest and importance of extending Geographical Dis- 
covery. Numerous expeditions into unknown regions have 
been sent out by Germany, France, Russia, and other countries. 
The narratives of these expeditions have been published, and 
many of them are of the greatest interest. To the English 
reader, however, even their existence is almost unknown, There 
are also a few narratives by private travellers to which the fore- 
going observations apply. 1t is likewise to be observed th: 
most of these narratives are of unnecessary length. It is Mr. 
Cooley's object to present the most valuable of these to the 
English reader, when necessary, in a condensed form. 


The First Volume of the Series will be 
THE ASCENT OF MOUNT ARARAT (achieved for the 
first time), by Professor F. Parrot. 8yo. with Map by 


Arrowsmith, (Un May. 





London: Lonaman, BRowN, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 
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THE FOLLOWING BOOKS ARE Now 
READY. 


1. 

THE MARLBOROUGH LETTERS 
and DISPATCHES. Edited by SIR GEORGE MURRay, 
Portrait. 3 vols. 8vo. 


If. 
MR. GLADSTONE'’S REMARKS oy 


RECENT COMMERCIAL LEGISLATION. 8yo. 25, 6 


111. 
CORRESPONDENCE of the Hon, 
RICHARD HILL, Envoy at the COURT of SAVOY ig the 
Reign of Queen Anne. 2 vols. 8vo. 26s. 


Iv. 
THE EMPEROR and the COURT of 


CHINA in the 17th Century. By FATHER RIPA. Post 8yo, 


v. 
EXCURSIONS THROUGH THRE 
save STATES. By G. W. FEATHERSTONUAUGH, 


vi. 
TEXAS and the GULF of MEXICO0, 


By Mrs. HOUSTOUN. 2 vols. post 8vo. 2Is. 


vil. 
ITAWKSTONE: a Tale of and for 


England, in the Year 184—. 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 12s. 


Vill. 
MRS. MEREDITH’S LIFE ané 
MANNERS in NEW SOUTH WALES. Post 8vo. 


IX. 
THE FRENCH in ALGIERS—The 


Soldier of the Foreign Legion—The Prisoners of Abd-el- 
Kader. Post 8vo. 2s. Gd. 


x. 
DRUMMOND on ABSTRACT PRIN- 
CIPLES of REVEALED RELIGION. Post 8vo. 9%. 6d. 


xi. 
ARCHDEACON MANNING on the 
UNITY of the CHURCH. Second Edition. 8vo. Ws. 6d. 


xi. 
COUNT BJORNSTJERNA on the 
THEOGONY of the HINDOOS. 8vo. 


MRS. RUNDELL’S COOKERY 


BOOK. Improved. Sixty-cighth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 6s, 


XIv. 
LONG’S ESSAYS on the CONDUCT 
of LIFE. Post 8vo. 6s. 


xv. 

WILKINSON’S PRACTICAL GEO- 
LOGY and ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE of IRELAND, 
Royal 8vo. 

xvi. 


SIR JOHN MALCOLM’s SKETCHES 
of PERSIAN LIFE and MANNERS. Post 8vo. 5s. 


NEW BOOKS TO BE PUBLISHED 
IMMEDIATELY. 


MR. GLADSTONE'’S PRAYERS for 


FAMILY USE. Arranged from the LITURGY. 12mo. 
2s. 6d. (Readdy.) 


Il. - 
LORD ROBERTSON’S ‘LEAVES 
FROM A JOURNAL ;’ and other Fracmeyts 1 Vans 
Crown 8vo. (Next week.) 


bie 
WAKEFIELD’S ADVENTURE in 
NEW ZEALAND, from 1839 to 1844. With Map. 2 vols 
8vo. (On April 10th.) 


Iv. 
LIFE of LORD HILL. 
EDWIN SIDNEY. 8vo. (Next week.) 


v. 
LYELL’'S TRAVELS of a GEOLO- 
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REVIEWS 


The Life of Adam Martindale, written by Him- 
self, Sc. Edited by the Rev. Richard Parkin- 
son, B.D. Printed for the Chetham Society. 

Ir is not often that antiquaries or joint-stock 

companies light upon a treasure of such interest 

as this autobiography—a genuine parochial his- 
tory kept during the times of the Commonwealth ; 
when, Pesides the interest of domestic and per- 
sonal concernments, the minister became a wor- 
shipful chronicler as the exponent and rallying 

int of all holding with him in opinion. Adam 

Kfartindale, — belonging rather to the 

Poundtext than the Macbriar class of Noncon- 

formists, and though sensitively alive to worldly 
ins and creature comforts, was by no means one 

of those timid and complaisant personages who 
might have been styled, according to the Puritan 
phrasedlogy, a “nose of wax.” He had more 
than the average share of clerical attainment; 
wrote books as we shall see ;—and his were days 
when it was required of the man who wrote, that 
heshould have somewhat tosay. In short, we find 
in his Diary much beyond a petty record of the 
changes “from the blue bed to the brown.” It is 

a racy, characteristic record: which will go to 

the heart of every Lancashire man, and indeed 

of every Englishman who cares for whatis genuine 
in opinion and nurse more earnestly than for 
the keeping of his own pet dogmas undisturbed. 

To trace the events of this sterling person’s 
life step by step is impossible; since there is a 
doseness of narration in his diary, by no means 
common—rendering compression singularly dif- 
ficult. He was born at ‘the High Hayes by Mos- 
sebanke, in that prettie neat habitation called then 
the new kouse,”’ in September, 1623; and his birth 
was marked by the omen of ‘“‘a great losse which 
my father sustained”’—some traditional memory 

which, probably, made our Adam to the end of 

his days not a little keen in taking care of the 
‘pence, and not leaving the pounds to take care of 
themselves! He had also a narrow escape from 
death or por | ‘when a poore dadling infant” — 
this also could hardly be Tost on one of a thought- 
ful nature : to say nothing of a rescue from one of 
those marle pits in which we chance to know that 
the neighbourhood of Moss Bank aboundeth even 
unto this day. When he was six years old, “one 
Anne Simpkin” his godmother, who had “ grown 
jow in the world, but not in goodnesse, bestowed 
an A BC” upon him. From which gift sprung 
up, a year later, the ambition to learn. Another 
great impression was made on little Adam’s 
mind bya domestic event: which was truly of 
some moment in those days—and, as all events 
of moment should be, is told by him with his 
best emphasis and discretion. We cannot choose 
but give it :-— 

“Towards the close whereof there fell out agrievous 
and troublesome businesse to our family wherein I 
had my share with the rest. The saddest part of it, 
which was the finall issue, came about two yeares 
after, and shall be related in its proper season, but 
that which came within this Septennium was sad 
enough. There had lately beene a great plague in 
London, causing many that had friends in the country 
to come downe, who having employments to returne 
unto, were full as hasty to goe up as consisted with 

y; and my sister Jane having conversed with 
some of them, was as forward as they. Our parents 
and other prudent friends were against her going for 
many substantiall reasons :—1. She wanted nothing 
rs home, nor was likely to lacke anything ; and if she 

ada mind to be married, my father was then in a 
good ordinary capacity to preferre her. 2. She had 
ym in London to go to. 3. It was feared the 
k ttie was not cleare of the plague, as it proved to 

et cost. 4. She had beene bred in a most pure air, 
and being of a fresh complexion and not very hardly, 





"twas much to be questioned whether the cittie aire 
would agree with her in the most healthfull times. 
But all these would not backe her. She measured 
not a competencie by the same mete-wand that they 
did. Freeholders’ daughters were then confined to 
their felts, pettiecoates and wastcoates, crosse hand- 
kerchiefs about their neckes,and white crosse-clothes 
upon their heads, with coifes under them wrought 
with black silk or worsteed. Tis true the finest sort 
of them wore gold or silver lace upon their wastcoates, 
good silk laces (and store of them) about their pettie- 
coates, and bone laces or workes about their linnens. 
But the proudest of them (below the gentry) durst 
not have offered to weare an hood, or a scarfe, (which 
now every beggar’s brat that can get them thinks not 
above her,) noe, nor so much as a gowne till her 
wedding day. And if any of them had transgressed 
these bounds, she would have beene accounted an 
ambitious foole. These limitations I suppose she 
did not very well approve, but having her father’s 
spirit, and her mother’s beauty, no persuasion would 
serve, but up she would to serve a Jadie as she hoped 
to doe, being ingenious at her needle. Moneyes to 
carrie her up and to subsist on awhile, till she got a 
place, was all she could handsomely desire, seeing she 
went against her parents’ will, and that she was 
furnished with. But when it came to a going indeed, 
my mother’s heart had like to have broke for ex- 
tremity of sorrow, and indeed there was great cause 
for it, considering how irregularly her daughter broke 
away from her; and as she had reason to suspect it, 
so it proved, a final parting for this world, for they 
never after saw one another’s faces againe. I also 
was much concerned both in her journey and my 
mother’s griefe, for both of them were fond of me, 
and tooke me oft abroade with them. After her 
arrivall at the Cittie she was quickely infected with 
the pestilence. Yet it dealte pretty favourably with 
her (perhaps too favourably, forshe after haditagaine), 
but though the pest was over the plague was not, for 
she was still kept shut up, and her money grew very 
low. Then with the prodigall, she thought oft upon 
the plentie of her father’s house, yet knowing upon 
what terms she had left it, she concealed her straits 
from us. Onelie in agentle way she writ for a goose- 
pie to make merrie with her friends; and a lustie 
one was immediately sent her, cased in twig worke; 
but before it could reach her (the carrier being three 
weekes in coming downe and returning), or the money 
that was sent with it to make her friends drinke as 
well as eate, that the goose might swim without her 
cost, her money grew so neare to an end, that she 
had thoughts to sell her haire, which was very lovely 
both for length and colour. At which instant a gen- 
tleman that went up in her company being fallen in 
love with her, (suspecting what her condition might 
be,) supplied her for the present, and shortly after 
married her. He had beene well borne and bred, 
but was master of no great matters in the world, 
They were thought very fit to keep an Inn, as ac- 
cordingly they did at the George and Halfe-moone 
without Temple-Barre. This cost my father’s purse 
to purpose in helping to set them in house, and my 
mother rarely failed any the returne of the carrier, 
to send them up country provisions, such as bacon, 
cheeses, pots of butter, &c.; nor did this at all trouble 
her, but ever when she thought of the necessitous 
condition of her daughter at her coming up (or 
soone after), and her follie in concealing it from her, 
it even cut my poore mother to the heart.” 

What a simple, tender, and touching episode 
—what a picture of country life in the seven- 
teenth century, not an unworthy companion to 
that drawn by old Bishop Latimer! 

Every chapter of Adam’s diary is “‘ improved” 
by wise reflections annexed corollary-wise, e.g. 
the following gloss upon sister Jane’s “‘ wander- 
ing thoughts :”— 

“°Tis an old proverbe, that those that fare well 
and flit have St. Patrick’s curse. I am sure many 
get to themselves (if not curses) yet crosses from a 
greater than he, when they are well and cannot be 
content, but wantonly change their station without 
just cause.’ 

We cannot but conclude the daughter’s sim- 
ple story, as told by her brother :— 

“ My sister at London hearing of my mother’s 
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sicknesse, posts downe with all speed, having bought 
an excellent swift mare to that purpose, which per- 
formed the journey in short time, but for all that 
hast found her dead to her inexpressible sorrow, con- 
sidering how she left her. After a short stay in the 
country she persuaded my father to goe up with her, 
(and indeed it was great charity, if she had not selfe 
ends in it, to give him that diversion.) However 
that was, it was concluded that her husband and she 
should come downe into the countrey to keep an 
Inn in Warrington, that so my father and she might 
be comforts and assistants one to another, But God 
in his wise and overruling Providence had determined 
otherwise. She lets the house in London, sends 
downe her portable goods (which being of the Lon- 
don mode, were admired-by our plaine neighbours) 
and quickly comes downe her selfe, (her husband 
being got into the country before her.) But to shew 
that God doth what, when, and by what means he 
pleaseth, she that had escaped death twice, when in- 
fected with the plague, did but ride up to an inn 
doore on the road, for drinke in an hote day, and 
some children in the house being sick of the small 
pox, the smell thereof struck her to the heart, and 
before she could reach our house she fell very sicke, 
and in a short time after died, and was buried by my 
mother, upon the 5th of August, 1632. Two things 
concerning her were very remarkable :—1. Whereas 
my mother who, notwithstanding her beautie, was 
very humble, Jay with a clear and seemingly smiling 
countenance after she was dead, as if she had beene 
stillalive ; my sister that was too proud of hers be- 
came extremely ugly before she died, her face being 
sadly discoloured, and so swelled that scarce any 
forme of a visage was discernible.—2. That she was 
very penitent and devout in her sicknesse, as those 
that were much about her testified, else I was too 
young to take notice of such things, and it is likely 
the care of my friends would keep me at a distance 
from her, lest I should catch the distemper.” 

The mind of Adam’s father became weakened 
by his domestic troubles. But the above were not 
the last, for his son Hugh, we are told, “growing . 
wild and naman did to all our griefes 
marrie a papist."" Nor were our diarist’s educa- 
tion and establishment in life managed without 
difficulties and vicissitudes. In the house of Mr. 
Shevington, of ‘the Boothes in Eccles Parish,” 
he was for awhile parcel chaplain, — tutor, 
parcel clerk and steward. But the household of 
this “high and tyrannicall” man, was broken 
up on the arrival of Lord Strange with his army 
before Manchester :— 

“It was in the Christmasse time that I was dis- 
missed, in that fatall yeare, 1641. Going home to 
my father, he received me kindly; but things were 
now wofully altered for the worse from what I had 
formerly knowne them. My sister was married to a 
noted royallist, and, going to live about two miles 
from Lathom, which the parliament's forces account- 
ed their enemies’ head quarters, they were sadly 
plundered by those forces passing the road wherein 
they dwelt. The great trade that my father and two 
of my brethren had long driven, was quite dead ; for 
who would either build or repaire an house when he 
could not sleepe a night in it with quiet and safetie? 
My brother Henry, who was then about twenty-four 
yeares of age, knew not where to hide his head, for 
my Lord of Derby’s officers had taken up a custom 
of summoning such as he and many older persons, 
upon paine of death, to appeare at generall musters, 
and thence to force them away with such weapons 
as they had, if they were but pitchforks, to Bolton; 
the reare being brought up with troopers, that had 
commission to shoot such as lagged behind, so as the 
poor countrey-men seemed to be in a dilemma of 
death, either by the troopers if they went not on, or 
by the great and small shot out of the towne if they 
did. This hard usage of the countrey to no purpose 
(for what could poor cudgeliers doe against a fortified 
place ?) much weakened the interest of the royalists, 
(called the cavaliers,) and many yeomen’s sonnes, 
whereof my brother Henry was one, went to shelter 
themselves in Bolton, and tooke up armes there.” 

During these troublous times, Adam contrived 
to find a retreat at Rainford: where he occupied 
himself in “ writing a booke of arithmetick for 
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whole numbers and fractions.” It appears as if 
“his name was up” in Lancashire, for being a 
man of parts and promise; since he was sent for 
to “ Leverpoole, by Col. Moore, who had come 
to garrison that town,” to live with him ‘“as 
his clearke.”’ “‘ He,” continues Adam, “ carried 
towards me prettie civilly :”— 

“ But his family was such an hell upon earth, as 
was utterly intollerable. There was such a packe of 
arrant thieves, and they so artificiall [skilfull] at their 
trade, that it was scarce possible to save anything out 
of their hands, except what I could carrie about with 
me, or lodge in some other house. Those that were 
not thieves (if there were any such) were generally 
(if not universally) desperately profane and bitter 
scoffers at pietie, and these headed by one that had 
a mighty influence over the colonel], and was (I 
never knew why) become mine implacable enemy.” 


Here is another scene—a perfect page from 
Defoe :— 

“Tn this easie employment of clark of the troop 
and deputie quartermaster, I continued till the taking 
of Leverpoole by Prince Rupert; in which space of 
time, the garrison at Lathom making some sallies out 
in the night, did such exploits as the colonells for the 
parliament tooke for unsufferable affronts, and laid 
siege to it. This was instrumentall to bring an old 
hoese upon our heads: for the prince going to raise 
the siege at Yorke (where he received a great oyer- 
throw,) the Earl of Derby brought him through 
Lancashire, where his army, after two smart repulses, 
tooke Bolton by storm, (the workes having beene 
sleighted, and in very bad order,) putting about one 
thousand eight hundred to the sword. Then spread- 
ing themselves up and downe the countrey, made 
woefull worke wherever they came. My brother 
Henry was so lately married, that he easily secured 
those few goods he had, together with himself and 
his wife, in the garrison at Warrington. My brother 
Thomas secured himself and some choice goods there 
also, but the rest, together with his poore wife and 
children, were at the mercie of his enemies, who 
were so severe that they scarcely left his family any 
thing in the world to subsist on. But his great stocke 
of cattell were seized upon by a great papist in the 
neighbourhood, intentionally for his owne use, but 
eventually for my brother. But my poore father 
sped much worse, for they tooke the old man prisoner, 
and used him most barbarously, forcing him to march 
in his stockings, without shoes, and snapping his eares 
with their firelocke-pistolls. His house they plun- 
dered of everything they thought worth carrying away, 
in cartes which they brought to his doore to that pur- 
pase, and were sore troubled (Good men!) that the 
walls being stone, and the roof well shot over within, 
they could fasten no fire upon the house, though they 
severall times essayed so to doe. His stock of cat- 
tell they wholly drove away, and he never had an 
hoofe againe, amongst which was an excellent colt, 
almost readie for service, which, in regard of its high 
mettall and curious shapes, resembling its damme, 
which was a gallant mare, he valued an high rate. 
This, being exceeding hard to be taken, they were 
resolved to shoot, (out of perfect malice to him,) but 
at last, with difficultie, they catched her, and away 
she went with the rest.” 

We cannot undertake to trace the progress of 
Adam’s life: but must give a trait of character, 
ora picture, as best we may. ‘Those were the 
times,’’ as Mistress Quickly’s ghost said to Gold- 
smith, when the schoolmaster abroad had other 
troubles to encounter than such as were bred 
*twixt Cavalier and Roundhead. Some know- 
ledge of the quarter-staff, no less than of the 
measuring-rod, was not wholly useless, as will be 
seen in the following passage. Adam was now 
appointed master of a school lately endowed at 

itley :— 

“ The income was not very great but well paid, 
and more at that time then now, the stocke bringing 
in after 8 per centum, and mine accidentall gettings 
(having a full schoole, and prettie store of rich men’s 
sons in it, and opportunities for earning moneys by 
making writings for neighbours,) were a good addi- 
tion to my salary. As for my diet, that cost me 
very little, for provision was very cheap, and a friend 
that had three sons under my care delt very kindly 





with me for it. My scholars were (for all my youth) 
submissive and reverent in their carriage to me, and 
by God’s blessing profited so well as to gaine me as 
much respect and interest in the neighbourhood as 
was good for me. But this sweet meat must have a 
little sower sauce, and so it had. A diminutive crosse 
here befell me, which might have proved a great 
affliction, but as God was pleased to order it as to the 
event, it shall go amongst the number of mine ordi- 
nary deliverances. A giganticke fellow that by the 
favour of a Colonell had beene a captaine of horse 
(though never fit to bea corporall) married a widow 
in the Lordship of Over-Whitley, whose children 
were indeed free, as daughter-in-law to the founder. 
But this would not satisfie him, I must either receive 
also and teach freely three children of his by a former 
wife (borne in another parish) or he would force me 
by club law, threatening most hideously how terribly 
he would bang me, making no question of the feasi- 
bleness by reason of the vast disproportion of our 
stature, and his resolution to get as great advantage 
of the weapon. Some interposed for peace betweene 
us, but tono purpose. Nothing would downe him 
but do it I should, or he would pay me off soundly. 
I was unhappily infected either by the breed I came 
of, or by being among soldiers so long, with a martiall 
spirit, that I could not understand and answer such 
language to his satisfaction, but tooke mine owne 
way. Hereupon one Saturday as I came from the 
schoole, without any weapon save a short hand-sticke 
about a yard long, he met me in a private lane neare 
his owne house, and after some rhodomontado lan- 
guage (which I despised) he let fly at me witha long 
staffe. I being very nimble and strong for my pitch, 
apprehending at the first blush that my stick would 
be unserviceable if we kept our ground, ran in upon 
him, receiving his blow upon my shoulder, where his 
staff lighting near his hand «| me no hurt at all; 
and I forthwith clasping ntine armes about his middle 
threw him downe into a sandy ditch, where we 
wrestled, fought, and tug’d it out for near an houre 
together, sometimes one and sometimes the other 
being under, during which time a child about four 
yeares old carried away both our staves and laid them 
acrosse a prettie distance from us. When I had 
him at advantage I never offered to do him any con- 
siderable harme, but when he got any advantage of 
me he most maliciously attempted torend my cheekes 
with his fingers and thumbs ; but though he thrust 
them so warily within my lips onely that my teeth 
could doe me no service, especially he having a strong 
pair of gloves, and reiterated his attempts thicke and 
threefolde, it pleased God to enable me to loose his 
hold so quickely that I quite escaped that mischievous 
piece of yillanie, which, if it had succeeded, would 
certainly have put me to a great deale of smart and 
cost in the cure, and probably have disfigured my 
face sadly, if it had not also spoiled my speech, as 
the like did to a bailife that I knew, who (perhaps 
because of the stiffnesse of his cheekes) could scarce 
speake intelligibly afterwards. But though I escaped 
this he was as good as his word ; for two of his worke- 
men in the next field were aware of us, and finding 
me upon such termes with their master as they little 
expected, pulled me off him, and held me while he 
fetched his staffe, and valiantly knockt me downe 
and broke my head most terribly; and that was not 
the greatest grievance to mee, for he also gave meso 
many bangs upon the armes, that when afterwards 
he commanded them to give me mine owne sticke, 
I could doe nothing with it, nor scarce hold it in my 
hand.” 

Some little light, let us observe, is here thrown 
upon the usages of ‘manly combat,’’ to which, 
as well as to those of manly sport, the English 
have been accustomed to make proud reference, 
when criticizing the ‘‘ gougers” and “rowdies” 
of Western America. 

Having seen justice and right triumph in the 
oe of our stalwart pedagogue, we shallleave 

im “ blessing God that nothing was broke but 
the peace and his pete, which, without any costs, 
was speedily well againe.”” But he plays the 
gossip concerning the rough old times of buff 
coat and bandalier so racily that we may seek an- 
other interview with him. 








CApr. 5 


A Fragment onthe Irish Roman Catholic Chureh, 
By the late Rev. Sydney Smith. Longman 
& Co. 


A fragment—literally a fragment—yet it ha 
its value, and will do good service. e ‘Me. 
moranda’ of subjects intended to have been intro. 
duced, shows clearly how and where the 
ment would have been enlarged and enforced. 
and it is fair to infer, that the present rough out. 
line would have been modified. Still, tho 
particular passages might have been reconsidered 
and revised, we doubt if something of the 
flavour of this racy sketch might not have been 
thereby lost. It opens in the old spirit :-— 

“The revenue of the Irish Roman Catholic Church 
is made up of half-pence, potatoes, rags, bones, and 
fragments of old clothes, and those Irish old clothes, 
They worship often in hovels, or in the open air 
from the want of any place of worship. Their religion 
is the religion of three-fourths of the population! 
Not far off, in a well-windowed and well-roofed 
house, is a well-paid Protestant clergyman, 
to stools and hassocks, and crying in the wildernes; 
near him the clerk, near him the sexton, near him 
the sexton’s wife—furious against the errorsof Popery, 
and willing to lay down their lives for the great truths 
established at the Diet of Augsburg. There is a 
in the Leinster family which passes under the name 
of ‘She is net well.” A Protestant clergyman, whos 
church was in the neighbourhood, was a guest at the 
house of that upright and excellent man the Duke 
of Leinster. He had been staying there three or 
four days; and on Saturday night, as they were all 
retiring to their rooms, the Duke said, ‘ We shall 
meet to-morrow at breakfast.’——‘ Not so (said our 
Milesian Protestant); your hour, my lord, is a little 
too late for me; I am very particular in the die 
charge of my duty, and your breakfast will interfere 
with my church.” The Duke was pleased with the 
very proper excuses of his guest, and they separated 
for the night ;—his Grace perhaps deeming his palace 
more safe from all the evils of life for containing in 
its bosom such an exemplary son of the Church, 
The first person, however, whom the Duke saw in 
the morning upon entering the breakfast-room was 
our punctual Protestant, deep in rolls and butter, 
his finger in an egg, and a large slice of the best 
Tipperary ham secured on his plate. ‘ Delighted to 
see you, my dear vicar,’ said the Duke; ‘ but I must 
say as much surprised as delighted.’-—‘ Oh, don't you 
know what has happened ?” said the sacred break- 
faster,—‘ she is not well.—* Who is not well ? said 
the Duke: ‘you are not married—you have no sister 
living—I’m quite uneasy ; tell me who is not well.’ 
* Why the fact is, my lord Duke, that my corgrega- 
tion consists of the clerk, the sexton, and the sexton's 
wife. Now the sexton’s wife is in very delicate 
health : when she cannot attend, we cannot muster 
the number mentioned in the rubric; and we have, 
therefore, no service on that day.’” 

When he has occasion to speak of Repeal, the 
true soldier of the church militant stands before 
us :— 

“ Sir Robert did well in fighting it out with O’Con- 
nell. He was too late; but when he began he did 
it boldly and sensibly, and I, for one, am heartil 
glad O’Connell has been found guilty and imprisoned. 
He was either in earnest about Repeal or he was not. 
If he wasin earnest, I entirely agree with Lord Grey 
and Lord Spencer, that civil war is preferable to 
Repeal. Much as I hate wounds, dangers, privations, 
and explosions—much as I love regular hours of 
dinner—foolish as I think men covered with the 
feathers of the male Pullus domesticus, and covered 
with lace in the course of the ischiatic nerve—much 
as I detest all these follies and ferocities, I would 
rather turn soldier myself than acquiesce quietly in 
such a separation of the Empire. It is such a piece 
of nonsense, that no man can have any reverence 
for himself who would stop to discuss such a question. 
It is such a piece of anti-British villany, that none 
but the bitterest enemy of our blood and people 
could entertain such a project.” 

Yet he does justice to O'Connell :— . 

“ After all, my dear Daniel, what is it you want? 
—a separation of the two countries ?—for what pur 


pose ?axfor your own aggrandisement ?—=-for the grat 
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i our personal vanity? You don’t know 
oe are much too honourable and moral 
man, and too clear-sighted a person for such a 
business as this: the empire will be twisted out of 
your hands by a set of cut-throat villains, and you 
will die secretly by a poisoned potato, or pistolled in 
the streets. You have too much sense and taste 
and openness to endure for a session the stupid and 
audacious wickedness and nonsense of your associates. 
If you want fame, you must be insatiable ! Who is 
so much known in all Europe, or so much admired 
by honest men for the real good you had done to 
your country, before this insane cry of Repeal? And 
don’t imagine you can intimidate this Government; 
whatever be their faults or merits, you may take my 
word for it, you will not intimidate them. They will 
prosecute you again, and put down your Clontarf 
meetings, and they will be quite right in doing so. 
They may make concessions, and I think they will ; 
butthey would fall into utter contempt if they allowed 
themseives to be terrified into a dissolution of the 
Union. They know full well that the English nation 
are unanimous and resolute upon this point, and that 
they would prefer war toa Repeal. And now, dear 
Daniel, sit down quietly at Derrynane, and tell me 
when the bodily frame is refreshed with the wine of 
Bordeaux, whether all this is worth while. What is 
the object of all government? The object of all 
government is roast mutton, potatoes, claret, a stout 
constable, an honest justice, a clear highway, a free 
chapel. What trash to be bawling in the streets 
about the Green Isle, the Isle of the Ocean! the 
bold anthem of Erin gobragh! A far better anthem 
would be Erin go bread and cheese, Erin go cabins 
that will keep out the rain, Erin go pantaloons with- 
out holes in them !” ‘ 

Sydney Smith’ssovereign remedy is sovereigns 
—do justice of course, but above all things, pay 
the priests, and after a little decent flirtation, 
they will and they must take the money :— 

“Tam with you heart and soul in my detestation 
of all injustice done to Ireland. Your priests shall 
be fed and paid, the liberties of your Church be 
scrupulously guarded, and in civil affairs the most 
even justice be preserved between Catholic and Pro- 
testant. Thus far I am a thorough rebel as well as 
yourself; but when you come to the perilous non- 
sense of Repeal, in common with every honest man 
who has five grains of common sense, I take my 
leave,” 

He tells the Irish, and truly, that clamorous 
as they are about making their own laws, all 
the best laws on the Statute Book have been 
made since the Union. But he returns again and 
again to his text—pay the priests :— 

“One man wants to repair his cottage ; another 
wants a buggy; a third cannot shut his eyes to the 
dilapidations of a cassock. The draft is payable at 
sight in Dublin, or by agents in the next market 
town dependent upon the Commission in Dublin. 
The housekeeper of the holy man is importunate for 
meney, and if it is not procured by drawing for the 
salary, it must be extorted by curses and commina- 
tions from the ragged worshippers, slowly, sorrow- 
fully, and sadly. ‘There will be some opposition at 
first, but the facility of getting the salary without the 
Violence they are now forced to use, and the diffi- 
culties to which they are exposed in procuring the 
payment of those emoluments to which they are 
fairly entitled, will, in the end, overcome all obstacle. 

* The most important step in improvement which 
mankind ever made was the secession from the see 
of Rome, and the establishment of the Protestant 
religion ; but though I have the sincerest admiration 
ofthe Protestant faith, I have no admiration of Pro- 
testant hassocks on which there are no knees, nor of 
seats on which there is no superincumbent Protestant 
Pressure, nor of whole acres of tenantless Protestant 
pews, in which no human being of the 500 sects of 

bristians is ever seen.” 

It is further recommended, that the British 
severnment should have an authorized agent at 
the court of Rome—*the sooner,” he observes, 

we become acquainted with a gentleman who 
has so much to say to eight millions of our sub- 
jects the better’? :— 

“Tf it depended upon me, I would send the Duke 
of Devonshire there to-morrow, with nine chaplains 





and several tonsof Protestant theology. Ihave no love 
of popery, but the Pope is at all events better than the 
idol of Juggernaut, whose chaplains I believe we pay, 
and whose chariot I dare say is made in Long Acre. 
We pay 10,0007. a year to our ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, and arestartled with the idea of communi- 
cating diplomatically with Rome, deeming the Sultan 
a better christian than the Pope.” 

He now draws, in his vigorous way, a bold 
sketch of the necessities, and its consequences, 
of the Irish church :— 

“TI maintain that it is shocking and wicked to 
leave the religious guides of six millions of people in 
such a state of destitution! If I were a member of 
the Cabinet, and met my colleagues once a week, to 
eat birds and beast, and to talk over the state of the 
world, I should begin upon Ireland before the soup 
was finished, go on through fish, turkey, and saddle 
of mutton, and never end till the last thimbleful of 
claret passed down the throat of the incredulous 
Haddington: but there they sit, week after week ; 
there they come, week after week; the Piccadilly 
Mars, Scotch Neptune, Themis Lyndhurst, the Tam- 
worth Baronet, dear Goody, and dearer Gladdy, and 
think no more of paying the Catholic clergy, than a 
man of real fashion does of paying his tailor! And 
there is no excuse for this in fanaticism. There is 
only one man in the Cabinet who objects from reasons 
purely fanatical, because the Pope is the Scarlet 
Lady, or the Seventh Vial, or the Little Horn. All 
the rest are entirely of opinion that it ought to be 
done—that it is the one thing needful; but they are 
afraid of bishops, and county meetings, newspapers, 
and pamphlets, and reviews ; all fair enough objects 
of apprehension, but they must be met, and en- 
countered, and put down, It is impossible that the 
subject can be much longer avoided, and that every 
year is to produce a deadly struggle with the people, 
and a long trial in time of peace with O’ somebody, 
the patriot for the time being, or the general, perhaps, 
in time of a foreign war.” 

Here is a picture of what a Protestant bishop 
should be:— 

“ What peace and happiness such a man as the 
Bishop of London might have conferred on the Em- 
pire, if, instead of changing black dresses for white 
dresses, and administering to the frivolous disputes 
of foolish zealots, he had laboured to abate the hatred 
of Protestants for the Roman Catholics, and had 
dedicated his powerful understanding to promote 
religious peace in the two countries. Scarcely any 
bishop is sufficiently a man of the world to deal with 
fanatics. The way is not to reason with them, but 
to ask them to dinner. * * Providence gives us 
generals, and admirals, and chancellors of the ex- 
chequer ; but I never remember in my time a real 
bishop,—a grave elderly man, full of Greek, with 
sound views of the middle voice and preterperfect 
tense, gentle and kind to his poor clergy, of powerful 
and commanding eloquence ; in Parliament never to 
be put down when the great interests of mankind 
were concerned; leaning to the government when it 
was right, leaning to the people when they were right; 
feeling that if the spirit of God had called him to 
that high office, he was called for no mean purpose, 
but rather that, seeing clearly, and acting boldly, and 
intending purely, he might confer lasting benefits 
upon mankind.” 

We shall conclude with a characteristic para- 
graph :-— 

“For advancing these opinions, I have no doubt 
I shall be assailed by Sacerdos, Vindex, Latimer, 
Vates, Clericus, Aruspex, and be called atheist, deist, 
democrat, smuggler, poacher, highwayman, Unitarian, 
and Edinburgh reviewer! Still, J am in the right,— 
and what I say, requires excuse for being trite and 
obvious, no. for being mischievous and paradoxical, 
I write for three reasons: first, because I really wish 
to do good; secondly, because if I don’t write, I 
know nobody else will; and thirdly, because it is the 
nature of the animal to write, and I cannot help it.” 





The Moral Phenomena of Germany. By Thomas 


Carlyle, Esq. “of the Scottish Bar.” Painter. 
Ir is necessary to add the particular description 
quoted, to distinguish the writer from the Scotch 
historian of the French Revolution and critic 





on German literature. Their minds and styles 
are, indeed, discriminated by such broad differ- 
ences, that the most unsuspecting reader, who 
might be otherwise deceived, would by the 
perusal of one page be admonished of his mis- 
take. Our Edinburgh advocate, however, is not 
unread in German lore nor indifferent to German 
manners, as his present book evinces. He shows, 
however, no philosophical insight, but only a 
pietistic meditativeness ; and sces, in speculative 
infidelity, the root of the practical evils that 
came to maturity in the French Revolution. He 
is not the first man who, in the logic school, has 
put the cart before the horse. With the War of 
Liberation, Mr. Carlyle recognizes a new era. He 
sides with the ‘‘ German pietists” against “irre- 
ligion and rationalism,” using the last as con- 
vertible terms,—a point on which we commend 
him to read Dr. Arnold. To the moral eminence or 
Prussia Mr. Carlyle bears honourable witness, and 
of the present king speaks in the highest praise. 
He is ready to break a lance for him against all 
gainsayers, and insists that this monarch has 
done all that he ever promised, and promised all 
that he ought in pol sro and duty. Constitu- 
tional principles in Germany, so frequently ar- 
rayed against the king, are, our author tells us, 
‘* subversive of monarchy and good order, and 
associated with infidel illumination.” Such 
principles are well enough for England, but will 
notbear transplanting. Mr. Carlyle lovesthe prin- 
ciple of unlimited monarchy for itself, and talks 
of a king’s heart being filled by Heaven “ with 
royal wisdom, as no heart can be filled but that 
of a king,”’ and advocates the necessity of his 
being personally known and felt in the adminis- 
tration of government. In fact, the paternal 
system of Prussia is the author's ideal ;—while, 
unfortunately, “the British throne already totters 
on the base of a salary,”"—and, more unfortunate 
still, ‘the English are insolent to hirelings.” We 
confess ourselves, however, at a loss for materials 
to confirm this latter statement; for we believe 
that, if Queen Victoria and Prince Albert be 
hirelings as predicated, there have been few 
holders of dominion as “ personal estate’? more 
flattered by their subjects ;—nay, courtly adula- 
tion among the people has lately been a sign of the 
times even calling for special remark and censure. 
We have shown ieee: to characterize Mr. Car- 
lyle’sbook, and our readers will not be surprised in 
finding that, in his opinion, the English likewise 
are no lovers of aristocracy, and that the Ger- 
mans are (the members of “‘ Young Germany” 
excepted); but that it is ‘one omen of good, 
that Young England would restore what Young 
France and Young Germany would combine to 
abolish.” Notwithstanding, however, Mr. Carlyle 
makes many sound and good remarks on the 
relations between peer and peasant, nor does he 
ill distinguish between the different merits of the 
English and the German noble. His —— 
too, on ecclesiastical matters are decided and 
intelligible ; for he tells us, ina word, that Tithe 
is the Church. The neglect of this principle he 
states to be injurious to German society, and 
deprives the household of that corporate life 
which he thinks essential. Individualisgg and 
Protestantism are alike in extreme in families 
and institutions; yet ‘ the Bible is more boasted 
in than read: the national idol, ‘ Gotte’s Wort,’ 
the impersonal foundation and judge of protest- 
ants, is, like every idol, barren.’’ Moreover, 
there is among the Germans a false longing for 
emotion, by which they have been led to “ quaff 
greedily the cup of Goethe’s devilry and Bulwer’s 
licentiousness.”” We must now quote :— 


“ No one can fail to admire the strength of domestic 
affection so frequently and naively exhibited among 
Germans. But where its ardour does not operate as 
a family bond, the sense of obligation too often fails, 
With all his apparent hebetude, the German is, to 
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an almost incredible degree, the creature of impulse. 
And where that impulse runs counter to duty, there 
lies his greatest danger. While parents and masters 
fail in due attention to those under them, the relations 
of children to parents, of servants to masters, bear 
few marks of any real faith in guidance, or of any 
self-denying submission to control; and although 
servants are not so insolent or corrupt, they are more 
passionate and lawless than in England. The mul- 
tiplication of the legal grounds of divorce beyond 
those recognized by the Church, so as to bring the 
conscientious among the clergy into the most painful 
dilemmas, show how loose are the domestic ties ; how 
lightly regarded the breach of them; and, on the 
falsest pretexts, how frequently the postponement of 
duty to feeling, in accordance with the ‘Wahlver- 
wandschaften’ of that arch-corrupter, Goethe. It is 
not uncommon for a man to have been married to 
six surviving spouses in succession. A lady has been 
known to sit ata card-table with three successive 
husbands. So jealous are the Germans of their pri- 
vileges in this matter, that no proposed law has pro- 
duced greater excitement among them than one 
intended to set marriage on its scriptural basis ; to 
limit the grounds and increase the solemnity of di- 
vorce ; and to stamp with reprobation the offending 
party. It is even said that many couples, who anti- 
cipated an ultimate separation, have hastened it, to 
avoid the operation of the new law.” 

Such a statement as this must be taken of 
course with grains of allowance: there is evi- 
dently a bias in the mind of the writer—he treats 
the subject as an advocate, not a witness. Simi- 
lar, too, is the spirit in which he brings a railing 
accusation against Luther, and the Sabbath- 
breaking habits of his modern disciples, their 
mammonolatry, and subservience to Jewish influ- 
ence. In Poland the Jewis, says Mr. Carlyle, “the 
mortgagee of the earth—in Holland, the recep- 
tacle of its gold—in Germany, the astute student 
of its learning. And whether by relaxations on 
the part of Christian governments, or by com- 


promise on his part, there is no Cagpnes of liter- 
ature, and scarce any of public employment, 
into which he has not crept, and where he is not 
felt.” Mr. Carlyle’s fears in the Jew “stick deep.” 
The “Judaico-Christian literati’ are his especial 


terror. The student of German literature is the 
member of a recognized republic; yet ‘“‘itis the 
hardest thing in the world to transfer anything 
German out of the region of discussion into that 
of transaction.”’ But the chief evil is, that the 
new style of composition is employed by the 
“coryphzi of liberalism.” According to Mr. 
Carlyle, Hegelism is nothing better than atheism, 
, and, notwithstanding its esoteric abstruseness, 
calculated for popular acceptance in its exoteric 
relations. “ It contradicts nothing: it confounds, 
neutralizes, and eliminates all objects of personal 
faith.”’ Mr. Carlyle is literally frightened ;—we are 
inclined to think, ludicrously so :— 


* Germany, with such a volcano in its bosom, stands 
in two very opposite relations to the countries around 
it on the one hand, and to America on the other. 
However oppressive in its character, and extravagant, 
if not ludicrous, in its consequences, the Roman 
Catholic tyranny over literature and science was, the 
controversies of Bonn and Paris between the Church 
and the University have abundantly proved, that if 
unlawful exercise of control over learning is an evil, 
its absence is one still greater. Lawless thoughts 
need but contact with lawless hands to destroy the 
world. The German has hitherto dealt with the 
algebra and logarithms, not with the real quantities, 
of knowledge. ‘The American, essentially a doer, 
has sought for principles to realize. Each has found 
what he sought. The American, without history or 
pedigree even in literature, unmellowed and un- 
clothed, a novus homo in the world, has expressly 
avoided drawing from British sources, lest his doing 
so should compromise his liberty, and bring him 
under bonds to ancient institutions. The influx of 
American students, as well as English Dissenters and 
Scottish Presbyterians, into Germany, and their trans- 
lations of German works, testify how congenial they 
find the soil of philosophical license and religious 





lawlessness. The caricature, compounded of German 
pedantry and American slang, of words pregnant 
with classic import bought up by the gross and mis- 
keeped in the ‘go-a-head’ colloquial style of the new 
country—the sight of ancient garb and gait, plundered 
from the owner, and misfitted to the wearer, is not a 
little amusing. But the German has a secret joy in 
seeing his thoughts realized abroad to an extent which 
he dare not even imagine athome. What will come 
of it remains to be seen; but the marriage is one 
which augurs an evil progeny. On the other hand, 
while the German philosophy is rendered more liberal 
by being transplanted to America, it is that which 
fosters the liberalism and infidelity of its continental 
neighbours. The Dane, the Swede, the Frenchman, 
the Italian, the Greek, the Hungarian, and even the 
Turk, but most of all the Russian, turns to Germany, 
in the hope of emancipation from the trammels of 
ancient prejudice. In Russia, the ruler and the 
ruled, though with different ends, seek, by a rare 
coincidence, the same things ; the Emperor, seeking 
to cope with Europe by improving his intellectual 
breed, as a farmer his cattle ; the people, stealthily 
awakening to a consciousness of their wants and of 
their power. The education, in search of which the 
literary emissaries of Russia are spread abroad, has 
no professed connexion with religion. Indeed it 
cannot ; for it is sought at the hands of heretics. In 
point of fact, it will soon subvert the institutions it is 
intended to sustain. Germany is the great magazine for 
every freethinker and liberal of northern Europe. 
And this is the more remarkable, when we consider 
that there never was a time when she was nationally 
more at antipodes with both Russia and France ; 
hating the duplicity, tyranny, and ambition of Russian 
character and policy to such a degree, that nothing 
but the alliance of the courts prevents a rupture; and 
holding everything French at a discount, to an extent 
which her increased power now renders safe. It is 
in vain to imagine that the German censorship, jus- 
tifiable and expedient or not, well or ill administered, 
has any efficacy in correcting the evils of German 
literature. Continental governments, professing to 
keep the peace of this world only, are generally so 
careless of the higher interests of man, and so sensi- 
tive as to political offences, that the censorship which 
they exercise cannot be duly directed. Political disturb- 
ance is the great bugbear of every continental func- 
tionary. In many countries criminality is attached 
to the use of certain words, even though that use be 
exactly the opposite of evil; upon much the same 
principle as that upon which the Roman Catholic 
tinds a warrant for the worship of the saints in Rev. 
xxii. 8. And if a man, with his tongue or pen, only 
steer clear of politics, he is accounted harmless. 
Religious faith and moral principle, being regarded 
as mere matters of speculation, or as things affecting 
only the world to come, are exempt from the censor’s 
control. If a book contain one or two political 
remarks, perhaps useful, it is suppressed; but the 
most subtle licentiousness, flagrant immorality, sub- 
versive scepticism, destructive heresy, and revolting 
blasphemy, pass by wholesale. The censorship, as 
the conservator of public religion or morals, truly 
strains at a gnat and swallows a camel, because the 
censor himself either is an abettor of the evil, or 
cannot reach to where it truly lies.’’ 


Mr. Carlyle would put all this freethinking 
under ecclesiastical control for its regulation— 
or rather, we should add, for its destruction. 
There are, he intimates, few Coleridges in Eng- 
land, and scarcely any but Coleridgesin Germany. 
There, intellect intrudes into sacred things— 
theology is separated from religion, instruction 
from the Church—and talent and learning are 
idolized. Now, we apprehend that there will 
be here a difference of opinion, and that Mr. 
Carlyle will not be permitted to have it all his 
own way. In brief, though the present be a 
clever, it is an exceedingly one-sided book. 
There is scarcely a page in which the author does 
not pretend to be wiser than Providence, as 
manifested in historical progress; and, in some 
passages, he indicates a superstitious temperament 
which proves him to be an unsafe guide in any 
argument wherein religious opinions are impli- 
cated. The sincerity and zeal which he every- 
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where shows should make us only more cautioys. 
these qualities, admirable in themselves, belony 
unfortunately, as much to the fanatic of error 
as to the advocate of truth. 





Mount Sorel; or, the Heiress of the De Veres 

By the Author of ‘Two Old Men’s Tales,’ 

2 vols, Chapman & Hall. 

Ir the Monthly Series, o ened by ‘ Mount 
Sorel,’ continue as well as it has begun, the old 
three-volume system is at an end. The w 
will no longer be willing to pay thirty shillings 
for rubbish, when, for fourteen, it can enjoy the 
best inventions of the best writers—and * Mount 
Sorel’ is its author’s best invention. Since ‘ The 
Admiral’s Daughter’ she has produced nothin 
so good; and though this new ‘ Old Man’s Tale’ 
contains few passages of such pathos or power as 
the last scenes of that novel, it is, generally speak- 
ing, better sustained, more artistic, and the ip- 
vention more pleasing. We wish, however, that 
the Lady would reconsider her style ; at present 
it is as interjectional and ejaculatory as can 
sibly be sanctioned, even on the score of | 
matic fitness. Then we cannot but regret her per- 
petual recourse to the colloquial incorrectnesses 
and familiarities in which some of our most 
pular writers are far too apt to indulge. Tried 
by Lindley Murray, Sir Walter’s English might 
have been pronounced loose, careless, and some- 
times inelegant. It was, however, Augustan 
compared with the freaks and phrases and un- 
finished sentences of Mr. Dickens and of the 
writer before us. 

From these few strictures upon style, it may 
be gathered that we think ‘ Mount Sorel’ caleu- 
lated to take its place among the standard fic- 
tions of England: since no one would expend 
good ink in commenting on such delicacies with 
reference to the ephemeral novels which are 
born for a summer es life. The original idea 
of the authoress has possibly been to exhibit 
party-spirit with all its extravagancies, incot- 
sistencies, and redeeming earnestness—totraceits 
influence on the happiness of all within its sphere. 
Though Reginald and Clarice are a pair of rarely 
interesting a and though Edmund, the nar- 
rator, is yet more interesting in the lack of those 
graces “ which please a lady’s eye,” than his 
friend with all his personal beauty and joyous 
elegance—the “ bone, muscle and sinew’’ of the 
book, so to say, lie betwixt the two candidates 
for ‘ Mount Sorel.’ Mr. de Vere is on the side of 
aristocracy, Mr. Higgins on that of liberty and 
equality,—for the tale is laid in the days of the 
first French Revolution. It will suffice further 
to say, that Mr. de Vere had long desired to be- 
come repossessed of his ancestral estate, and has 
laid a subtle plan to that effect when the “rack 
and ruin” of Mount Sorel’s last possessor threw 
it into the market. But by a cruel chance he is 
anticipated. An unexpected purchaser forestals 
him: and becomes ‘the dead fly’’ in the oint- 
ment of the Proverbialist—not merely as stand- 
ing betwixt him and the fulfilment of his dear- 
est purposes, but also for his riotous Jacobinism, 
and the rumours of schemes in contemplation, 
with regard to the estate which make Mr. de 
Vere’s heart-strings quiver. Questioning an old 
servant, however, the man of Pride finds the man 
of the People not altogether so destructive as he 
had feared :— 

“ ‘But are there no other changes?" said Mr. de 
Vere, in alow voice. ‘No other things he is ex 
pected to sweep away?’ ‘Ay, ay, Sir, be sure 0 
that. He’ll sweep away loads and loads of fine timber, 
and puta power o’ money in his pocket. Be sure 0 
that, Sir ‘Cut down the woods!’ exclaimed Mr. 
de Vere. ‘Plenty to take, and plenty to leave. Thin 
’em, Sir, only thin °em as they ought to be, and as 
they ought to have been these fifty years back. 
Sir! it's a fine estate, racked and ruined as it has 
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been. You should have thought o° that purchase, 
Sir; as I once or twice took the liberty to hint to 
: The timber alone!....Why that 
iggins will make a power o* money by it.” An in- 
voluntary sigh escaped Mr. de Vere. ‘And what 
will he do to the house? ‘ Now, Sir, that’s what I 
call queer in him. He’s a new man, your honour,— 
altogether, a new man, Sir. Why his grandfather, 
as I have heard say, came from a place down in the 
north, Sir—I forget its name—but he was a poor, 
ragged boy, taken up as a charity, to oil the engine 
whecls,—in some of these new great factories down 
there. And the young fellow had a head, Sir; and 
so, he peeped, and he peered about; and he got to 
understand the fashion of all those sort of merry-go- 
rounds. And 60, Sir, he got grand secrets—and the 
long and short of it is—that same was the making of 
them all. And a power of money this Higgins has, 
Sir.’ ‘But the house ?’ said Mr. de Vere, rather im- 
patiently. ‘ Oh ay, Sir,—why, I was saying, it was 
queer that one of these new men, Sir—should set 
store by them things.—Those rare old houses, like 
Mount Sorel manor house..... Why, Sir, it might 
have been yourself. Won't have a stone touched.— 
Not a window-frame, or a corbel, or a bit of carved 
work,—only all put into beautiful and complete re- 
pair—I'd have thought he'd have been for pulling 
that down too; and for building one o’ them, staring 
windowed, red, new houses, just like one of their 
stinking manufactories..... No such thing—he seems 
to like the antiquity, Sir, of the poor old place.’ Was 
Mr. de Vere pained or pleased at this?—Pained. All 
was pain upon this subject ; he detested the idea of 
this new man, inhabiting the old house of his fathers; 
he would rather, perhaps, it had been swept away 
too. ‘And the ruins?’ at last he said. ‘ Aye, Sir, 
there be some old ruins under the Red Castle Hill. 
—Can’t justly say what he’ll do with them. Most 
like he'll call hem old rubbish—and sweep away, slip 
slap, dish dash, as he’s done with the Entwistle litter. 
Can't say for certain, what he'll do with the ruins— 
can't say whether they be to be swept away or not.” 
The ruins !—Yes, they would in all probability be 
swept away too, before this new man—this active, 
vigorous stranger—who seemed to come forward as 
the type of that destructive torrent, which threatened 
to submerge all he had loved and reverenced. The 
times in which he lived—the mighty changes that 
hung threatening over society—the dark clouds big 
with unrevealed forces, gathering on all sides of the 
horizon—added strength to the personal melancholy 
of Mr. de Vere, and depth to his feelings. Resolved, 
as he had been, never to set foot upon, never even 
to turn his eyes towards, the lost estate of his an- 
cestors; a sort of invincible desire impelled him, at 
this moment, to visit once more those relics ; so soon, 
as he imagined, to be swept from the face of the 
earth. It was a dark, windy, cold evening; black 
clouds swept over the moon; and the heavy branches 
of the trees, swinging in the wind, threw their drear 
shadows across his path; as silent as a ghost, and 
ferful of being seen as the prowling thief, this 
haughty and unhappy man traversed his own woods; 
and arrived at the brook, and at the bridge, that 
separated him from his neighbour. Shall we say his 
almost detested neighbour ?—For, in Mr. de Vere’s 
heart_a heart hardened by pride, and perverted by 
the vain prejudices of his situation—vexation and 
ppointment were fast assuming the form of per- 
sonal hatred. Ile always felt a secret aversion to- 
wards any rising man, whose talents were advancing 
him toa share in distinctions which he deemed to 
long, by prescription, to his own peculiar class; 
and he never could look upon concessions made to 
the advancing spirit of commercial wealth but as a 
species of injustice. How much, therefore, he felt 
inclined to dislike Mr. Higgins may be easily divined. 
But it was, at this moment, with melancholy rather 
than with bitterness in his heart, that he passed over 
the little bridge, and clear, hurrying stream ; and 
traversing the deep woods of his more fortunate rival, 
approached the, to him, hallowed spot, where the 
Tuins of the old chapel lay. ‘The moon gleaming 
from time to time, between the heavy hurrying clouds, 
W streams of light at intervals, among the deep 
dows of the place, as, descending to the chapel 

t, he stood mournfully gazing upon the tomb of 
the crusader. There he slept in his time-honoured 
grave—and a vision of those days of chivalry gone 
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by, passed, as in a trance, through the mind of his 
unhappy descendant. One long series of ruins! The 
ruins of all that was venerable and dear to him lay 
before him!....A new world—a new day was rising! 
—cloudy, turbulent, and stormy: and his family was 
descending, with the things gone by, into the tomb. 
One frail, but precious creature, represented that 
house, once supported by the wise and the brave, the 
desperate in battle, and the high in council. One 
embarrassed, and unprofitable estate, was all that 
remained of the wide-spread possessions of the past. 
The moment had been, when he had thought.... 
when his hand seemed already to have grasped that, 
which was to restore so much.... Another had stept 
between. It was to his melancholy imagination, as 
the type of his age.” 

We must refer the reader to the novel for the 
not unnatural steps by which the Capulet and 
Montagu are brought together, to sign and seal 
a love-treaty betwixt the young people; the 
opening of which the man of ancient name has 
been induced to entertain by the prospect of 
the settlement of the ancestral property on his 
daughter. But two persons so discordant could 
hardly meet frequently without chafing violently ; 
the more so, as Mr. Higgins is accompanied in 
his visits to Holnicote by one of those Selfish 
Miscreants who always turtis to account the Pre- 
judiced Enthusiast, and who has succeeded in 
Imbittering the Jacobin father’s mind against 
the connexion, while Mr. de Vere has become 
irritated by the secret self-knowledge that he 
has been lured to tolerate a match, otherwise 
odious to him, for the sake of a splendid bribe. 
Few things have been of late days more forcibly 
executed than the breaking out of the quarrel 
which threatens finally to sever the lovers. But 
no well-instructed person will believe that such 
a disastrous consummation can really happen— 
who has studied the Romeo and Juliet. We 
may, however, call the attention of the less 
cunning novel reader to the natural manner in 
which the violent opinions held by the fathers, 
and their consequent practice, act on their chil- 
dren. Reginald, the son of the member of the 
Corresponding Society, has more than a leaning 
towards Toryism; the coarseness and selfish 
frenzies of ultra-Republicanism, as it then mani- 
fested itself, disgusting one of so genial and 
graceful a nature. Clarice, on the other hand, 
born and brought up amid formalities, bred 
under all those restrictions not only of demeanour 
but also of free thought, which were deemed 
salutary in the days when the enemy was at 
the gate, has more than a touch of the gipsy 
spirit—longs for wings and liberty, and listens 
with eagerness and enthusiasm to the outbursts 
of the fresher and freer opinions. Nothing was 
ever prettier than her confessions of weariness, 
and her fancies of adventure and occupation— 
thought almosta sin, as they are, by one so sweetly 
dutiful. Then, as characters more episodical, 
we must point to Mrs. de Vere; a charming and 
delicate portrait, completed by a few touches. 
This is high art. The narrator's father, Lovel, 
is no less engagingly indicated. We have rarely 
read a book exciting so strong an interest, in 
which the mean, the criminal, and the vulgar 
had so small a share; and for this, as a crowning 
charm and an excellence too rare, alas! in these 
days, does it give us pleasure to commend and 
to recommend ‘ Mount Sorel.’ 





Narrative of the United States Exploring Ex- 
pedition. By C. Wilkes, U.S.N., Commander 
of the Expedition, M.A.Ph.S., &c. Vol. IV. 
Wiley & Putnam. 

Tue fourth volume commences with an account 

of the Hawaiian Group, the king of which 

(Kamehameha III.) permits a female relation, 

Kekauluohi, to act as his prime minister. She 

is described as a remarkable personage, being 

upwards of six feet high, large withal, and “ well 





covered with fat.” On her head she wore a tiara 
of beautiful yellow feathers, interspersed with a 
few of a scarlet colour. These feathers, we are 
told, are among the most celebrated productions 
of these islands; they are also costly, for each 
bird only yields a few, and some thousands are 
required to form a head-dress, Kekauluohi’s 
wreath was valued at $250; the wearing such 
is a symbol of high rank. The birds (Meli- 
threptes pacifica) are taken by means of bird- 
lime, nel from the pisonia, and the catching 
of them is a trade carried on by the mountain- 
eers. Above the feathers appeared a large tor- 
toise-shell comb, to confine her straight black 
hair. When we add, that the lady’s dress 
was of yellow silk, with enormous gigot sleeves, 
that her shoulders were covered with a richly- 
embroidered shawl of scarlet crape, and that she 
sat in a large arm-chair, over which was thrown 
a robe made of the same expensive yellow 
feathers already described, her feet being encased 
in white cotton stockings and men’s shoes, the 
reader will be able to form some idea of the pe- 
culiar style of magnificence in which this femi- 
nine premier seems to have rejoiced. The Com- 
mander speaks well of the missionary and print- 
ing establishments of Honolulu, but complains 
much of the European consuls, and the inter- 
ference of the French and English men-of-war, 
for the purpose of overawing the native govern- 
ment. He likewise gives a copy of the consti- 
tution and laws adopted by the Hawaiian people, 
in evidence of the moral advancement made by 
them, and their consequent claims to respect. 

But the attraction of this volume consists in 
the natural marvels which it describes; and we 
shall at once proceed to Hawaii, and visit its 
celebrated volcanoes. The exploring party- was 
somewhat numerous, and not ih provided :— 

“Tt consisted of two hundred bearers of burdens, 
forty hogs, a bullock and bullock-hunter, fifty bearers 
of poe (native food), twenty-five with calabashes, of 
different sizes and shapes, from two feet to six inches 
in diameter. Some of the bearers had large and 
small panels of the portable house on their backs ; 
others, frying-pans or kettles ; and others, tents or 
knapsacks. Then there were lame horses, which, 
instead of carrying their riders, were led by them; 
besides a Jarge number of hangers-on, in the shape of 
mothers, wives, and children, equalling in number 
the bearers, all grumbling and complaining of their 
loads; so that wherever and whenever we stopped, 
confusion and noise ensued. I felt happy in not 
understanding the language, and of course was deaf 
to their complaints. It was very evident that the 
loads were unequally divided; and I must do the 
natives the justice to say, they had reason to com- 
plain, not of us, but of each other. It was impos- 
sible for the thing to be remedied at once, although 
it was not a little provoking to see several natives 
staggering under their loads, while one or two would 
be skipping along with a few pounds’ weight only. 
At first, many of them preferred the hog-driving 
business; but I understand that they afterwards 
found out that it was no sinecure to drive a hog either 
of large or small size, and still less so to have charge 
of the bullock, who was half wild.” 

After passing Olaa, 1138 feet above the level 
of the sea, there was no distinct path :— 

“The whole surface became a mass of lava, which 
retained all its metallic lustre, and appeared as if it 
had but just run over the ground—so small was the 
action of decomposition. There were only a few 
stunted bushes on our track ; but some dense patches 
of wood were observed on the right. The day was 
warm, with a bright sun ; and when we passed pools 
of water standing in the lava rock, as we frequently 
did, the natives would rush into them like overheated 
dogs, and seemed to enjoy the temporary coolness 
brought about by the evaporation.” 

At length they reached the crater of Kilauea : 

* Just,” says the commander, “ as we reached the 
great plain of the volcano, we approached thesouthern 
limit of the wood, and, on turning its corner, Mauna 
Loa burst upon us in all its grandeur, The day wasex- 
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tremely fine, the atmosphere pure and clear, except a 
few flying clouds, and this immense dome rose before 
us from a plain some twenty miles in breadth. I had 
not, until then, formed any adequate idea of its mag- 
nitude and height. The whole dome appeared of a 
bronze colour, and its uninterrupted smooth outline 
was relieved against the deep blue of a tropical sky. 
* * So striking was the mountain, that I was surprised 
and disappointed when called upon by my friend, 
Dr. Judd, to look at the volcano ; for I saw nothing 
before us but a huge pit, black, ill-looking, and to- 
tally different from what I had anticipated. There 
were no jets of fire, no eruptions of heated stones, no 
cones, nothing but a depression, that, in the midst of the 
vast plain by which it is surrounded, appeared small 
and insignificant. ‘At the further end was what ap- 
peared a small cherry-red spot, whence vapour was 
issuing, and condensing above into a cloud of silvery 
brightness. This cloud, however, was more glorious 
than any I had ever beheld, and the sight of it alone 
would have repaid for the trouble of coming thus 
far. We hurried to the edge of the cavity, in order 
to get a view of its interior, and as we approached, 
vapour issuing from numerous cracks, showed that 
we were passing over ground beneath which fire was 
raging. The rushing of the wind past us was as if it 
were drawn inwards to support the combustion of 
some mighty conflagration. When the edge is reached, 
the extent of the cavity becomes apparent, and its 
depth became sensible by comparison with the figures 
of some of our party who had already descended. 
The vastness thus made sensible, transfixes the mind 
with astonishment, and every instant the impression 
of grandeur and magnitude increases. To give an 
idea of its capacity, the city of New York might be 
placed within it, and when at its bottom would be 
hardly noticed, for it is three and a half miles long, 
two and a half wide, and over a thousand feet deep. 
A black ledge surrounds it at the depth of six hun- 
dred and sixty feet, and thence to the bottom is three 
hundred and eighty-four feet. The bottom looks, in 
the daytime, like a heap of smouldering ruins. The 
descent to the ledge appears to the sight a short and 
easy task, but it takes an hour to accomplish.” 

On making a descent the party reached the 
second ledge, and soon came to the edge of it; 
they were then directly over the pool or lake of 
fire, at the distance of about 400 feet above it, 
and the light was so strong that the smallest 
print could be read thereby. ‘‘ The pool,’’ the 
commander adds, “is 1500 feet long by 1000 
feet wide’’ :— 

“T was struck with the absence of any noise, ex- 
cept a low murmuring, like that which is heard from 
the boiling of a thick liquid. The ebullition was, 
(as is the case where the heat is applied to one side 
of a vessel,) most violent near the northern side. 
The vapour and steam that were constantly escaping 
were so rarefied as not to impede the view, and only 
became visible in the bright cloud above us, which 
seemed to sink and rise alternately. We occasionally 
perceived stones, or masses of red-hot matter, ejected 
to the height of about seventy feet, and falling back 
into the lake again.” 

For the purpose of making sketches with the 
camera lucida, Mr. Wilkes again descended to 
the black ledge. The pathways he describes as 
leading down— 

“on the north-east side, over frightful chasms, 
sometimes on a mere edge of earth, and on rocks 
rent asunder to the depth of several hundred feet. 
Through these fissures steam issues, which as it 
reaches the upper part, condenses, and gives nourish- 
ment to masses of ferns, and an abundance of small 
bushes (Vaccinium), bearing a small berry of an 
agreeable flavour, called by the natives ohela. The 
descent, however, is not in reality difficult, except in 
a few places, where it requires some care in passing 
over the basaltic blocks, that are here piled in con- 
fused heaps. On approaching the black ledge, which 
from above appeared level and smooth, it is seen to 
be covered with large pieces of lava, rising in places 
into cones thirty or forty feet high, which are appar- 
ently bound down by huge tortuous masses, which 
surround them like cables. In other places these 
are stretched lengthwise on the level ledge, and look 
like hideous fiery serpents with black vitreous scales, 
that occasionally give out smoke, and in some cases 





fire. * * To walk on the black ledge is not always 
safe, and persons who venture it are compelled for 
safety to carry a pole and feel before they tread over 
the deceitful path, as though they were moving over 
doubtful ice. The crackling noise made in walking 
over this crisp surface (like a coating of blue and 
yellow glass) resembles that made by treading on 
frozen snow in very cold weather. Every here and 
there are seen dark pits and vaulted caverns, with 
heated air rushing from them. Large and extended 
cracks are passed over, the air issuing from which, at 
a temperature of 180°, is almost stifling ; masses are 
surmounted that it would seem as if the accumulated 
weight of a few persons would cause to topple over, 
and plunge the whole into the fiery pool beneath. * * 
To the bottom of the crater, there was a descent at 
the north-west angle of the black ledge, where a por- 
tion of it had fallen in, and afforded an inclined plane 
to the bottom. This at first appeared smooth and 
easy to descend, but on trial it proved somewhat diffi- 
cult, for there were many fissures crossing the path 
at right angles, which it was necessary to get over, 
and the vitreous crust was so full of sharp spicule as 
to injure the hands and cut the shoes at every step. 
Messrs. Waldron and Drayton in their descent were 
accompanied by my dog Sydney, who had reached 
this distance, when his feet became so much wounded 
that they were compelled to drive him back ; he was 
lamed for several days afterwards, in consequence of 
this short trip into the crater. These gentlemen, 
after much toil, finally reached the floor of the crater. 
This was afterwards found to be three hundred and 


eighty-four feet below the black ledge, making the | 


whole depth nine hundred and eighty-seven feet 
below the northern rim. Like the black ledge, it was 
not found to have the level and even surface it had 
appeared from above to possess: hillocks and ridges, 
from twenty to thirty feet high, ran across it, and 
were in some places so perpendicular as to render it 
difficult to pass over them. The distance they tra- 
versed below was deceptive, and they had no means 
of ascertaining it but by the time it took to walk it, 
which was upwards of two hours, from the north ex- 
treme of the bottom to the margin of the large lake. 
It is extremely difficult to reach this lake on account 
of its overflowing at short intervals, which does not 
allow the fluid mass time to cool. The nearest ap- 
proach that any one of the party made to it at this 
time was about fifteen hundred or two thousand feet; 
they were then near enough to burr their shoes and 
light their sticks in the lava which had overflowed 
during the preceding night. The smaller lake was 
well viewed from a slight eminence: this lake was 
slightly in action; the globules, (if large masses of 
red fluid lava, several tons in weight, can be so called,) 
were seen heaving up at regular intervals, six or eight 
feet in height ; and smaller ones were thrown up to 
a much greater elevation. At the distance of fifty 
feet no gases were to be seen, nor was any steam evi- 
dent, yet a thin smoke-like vapour arose from the 
whole fluid surface: no puffs of smoke were per- 
ceived at any time. At first it seemed quite pos- 
sible to pass over the congealed surface of the lake, 
to within reach of the fluid, though the spot on which 
they stood was so hot as to require their sticks to be 
laid down to stand on. This idea was not long in- 
dulged in, for in a short time the fluid mass began 


to enlarge; presently a portion would crack and | 


exhibit a bright red glare; then in a few moments 


the lava-stream would issue through, and a portion | 


would speedily split off and suddenly disappear in 
the liquid mass. This kind of action went on until 
the lake had extended itself to its outer bank, and 
had approached to within fifteen feet of their position, 
when the guide said it was high time to make a re- 
treat. * * One trip to the floor generally satisfies the 
most daring, and as long as a person remains there, 
he must feel in a state of great insecurity, and in 
danger of undergoing one of the most horrible of deaths, 
in being cut off from escape by the red molten fluid ; 
yet a hardihood is acquired, which is brought about 
by the excitement, that gives courage to encounter 
serious peril in so novel a situation.” 

It was now resolved to visit the terminal 
crater. While engaged in this laborious ex- 
cursion, a snow-storm came on :— 

“The thermometer had gone down to 18°, and 
most of the men were much affected with the moun- 
tain-sickness, with headache and fever, and were 





unable to do anything. I felt quite unwell myself 
from the same cause, having a violent throb! ing of 
the temples and a shortness of breath, that were both 
painful and distressing. With the few men that re 
mained able to work, I began building a circular wall 
of the clinkers, to enable us to spread what little 
canvas we had over it; all the blankets we could 
spare were hung inside, which I hoped would keep 
us from being frozen. After succeeding in this, which 
occupied us till dark, we made a fire to prepare our 
scanty supper, and some tea for thesick. I now discover. 
ed that three of the men were absent ; and on inquiry, 
found that they had gone down, in hopes of finding 
my tent, which they supposed had been left about q 
mile below. One may judge of my uneasiness, as jt 
was pitchy dark, and there was no trace whatever of 
a track, or anything by which they could find their 
way back, over many dangerous chasms, I had 
barely wood enough to heat the water for the sick, 
and no more than a piece or two of candle, without 
any lantern, and therefore no obvious means of mak- 
ing a signal. However, as necessity is the mother of 
invention, I turned my clothes out of the calabash, 
and fastening a piece of cotton shirt over it, made 
quite a respectable lantern: this was placed on the 
most conspicuous point. After the light had been 
extinguished several times, and a series of difficulties 
encountered in relighting it, we succeeded in esta- 
blishing our lighthouse ; and though a feeble one, it 
had the desired effect. The men, when they first say 
it, had already strayed off the track: and had it not 
been for the lantern, would not have been able to 
join us again. They came back, crawling on their 
hands and knees; and had travelled thus for most of 
the distance. The whole time they had been absent, 
was twohours and a half. Although I felt very much 
displeased with their departure without permission, 
I could not find fault with them,—so much was I 
rejoiced to see them in safety; and when I knew 
they had incurred all this fatigue and risk to make 
me more comfortable. The snow now began to fall 
fast. My steward, from his thoughtfulness, had an 
ample supply of tea, which he had carried in his 
knapsack to save it from being plundered ; and con. 
sequently we had enough tosupply all. The supper 
being ended, we stowed ourselves away within the 
circular pen; and while the men kept passing their 
jokes about its comforts, the wind blew a perfect 
hurricane without. I was glad to find the spirits of 
those who were sick began to revive. The thermo- 
meter had fallen to 15°. The height found by the 
barometer was thirteen thousand one hundred and 
ninety feet. * * Nothing can exceed the devastation 
of the mountain: the whole area of it is one mas 
of lava, that has at one time been thrown out ina 
fluid state from itsterminal crater. ‘There is nosand 
or other rock; nothing but lava, on whichever side 
the eye is turned. To appearance it is of different 
ages, some of very ancient date, though as yet not 
decomposed, and the alternations of heat and cold, 
with rain and snow, seem to have united in vain for 
its destruction. In some places, it is quite smooth, 
or similar to what has already been described as the 
pahoihoi, or ‘satin stream ;’ again, it appears in the 
form of clinkers, which are seldom found in heaps, 
but lie extended in beds for miles in length, some- 
times a mile wide, and occasionally raised from ten 
to twenty feet above the surface of the surrounding 
lava.” 

Two days later, Captain Wilkes observes— 

“While the rest were employed in making our 
tents as tight as possible, in the one Dr. Judd and 
myself occupied, we discovered a great deposit of 
moisture, which, on examination, was found to be 
caused by steam issuing through a crack in the lava 
On placing a thermometer in it, it rose to 68°. The 
tent was forty feet from the edge of the precipice of 
the crater, and it was not surprising that the steam 
should find its way up from the fires beneath. Asit 
somewhat annoyed us, we pounded and filled the 
seam full of broken pieces of lava. This circum 
stance led to the discovery of a small piece of moss, 
the only living thing, either animal or vegetable, that 
was found within six miles distance, or within four 
thousand feet of the height of the terminal crater 
This moss was here nourished bythe steam that & 
caped, which supplied it with warmth and moisture. 

On this desolate spot the party remained three 
weeks, making observations. On their descent 
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they again visited Kilauea and the Sulphur 
Bank :-— 


«It is about one hundred and fifty yards in length 
by about forty wide, and is separated from the per- 
pendicular basaltic rocks that bound the plain, by a 
chasm from which steam issues in quantities. By 
descending into it as far as the heat would admit, we 
obtained some beautiful crystallized masses of sulphur, 
which we found in small cavities. In some parts of 
the chasm, the temperature was at the boiling point. 
The bank seemed to be formed by the decomposition 
of the rock, through the agency of heat and water. 
Without the chasm, the bank was formed of an 
unctuous, red and blue clay, or rather marl, so nearly 
allied to a pigment, that I understood it had been 
used as a wash or paint by the missionaries. The 
steam from below seemed to be penetrating and satu- 
rating the whole bank. * * At about three o'clock, 
when I had reached the eastern edge of Lua Pele, 
all the party who were with me remarked a large 
column of smoke rising from that crater, and we, in 
consequence, ran towards the bank; but the sulphur- 
banks concealed the bottom of the crater and black 
ledge from our view. It immediately occurred to 
me, that an outbreak had taken place, by which the 
whole bottom of the lower crater had been over- 
flowed, and that my friend, Dr. Judd, would find 
himself in a dangerous position, as he must at the 
time be near it. Not being able to reach any place 
where we could relieve our apprehensions, we were 
forced to continue our route. * * When we ascended 
the bank, it became evident that the eruption had 
taken place at the small crater: this gave rise to 
much uneasiness respecting the party that had gone 
down. I searched with my glass in every part of 
the crater, but saw no one, although I was convinced 
that they could not have proceeded up before us. 
When I returned to the encampment, Dr. Judd was 
not to be found there, and nothing had been heard of 
him. I therefore felt great relief, when in about a 
quarter of an hour I saw the party returning. On 
greeting Dr. Judd, I received from him the following 
account. After he left me, he proceeded with the 
natives down the ravine into the crater; thence 
along the black ledge to its western part, where he 
descended by the same toilsome path that had been 
followed a month before. After reaching the bottom, 
he found a convenient steam-hole, whence a strong 
sulphureous gas issued ; and he then arranged the 
apparatus for collecting it. This was found to answer 
the purpose, and was readily and completely absorbed 
by water. The gas was then collected in a phial 
containing red-cabbage water turned blue by lime, 
when it became intensely red. Dr. Judd then sought 
for a place where he might dip up some of the recent 
and yet fluid lava, but found none sufficiently liquid 
for the purpose. Failing here, he proceeded towards 
the great fiery lake at the southern extremity of the 
crater. He found that the ascent towards this was 
rapid, because the successive flowings of the lava 
had formed crusts, which lapped over each other. 
This rock was so dark in colour, as to be almost 
black, and so hot as to act upon spittle just as iron, 
heated nearly to redness, would have done. On 
breaking through the outer crust, which was two or 
three inches thick, the mass beneath, although solid, 
was of a cherry-red. The pole with which the crust 
was pierced, took fire as it was withdrawn. It was 
evidently impossible to approach any nearer in this 
direction ; for although the heat might not be so in- 
tense as to prevent walking on the crust, yet the crust | 
itself might be too weak to bear the weight, and to 
break through would have been to meet a death of 
the most appalling kind. Dr. Judd, therefore, turned 
towards the west bank, on which he maunted toa 
higher level over stones too hot to be touched, but 
fom which his feet were defended by stout woollen | 
stockings and sandals of hide, worn over his shoes. 
When he had proceeded as far as he could in this 
direction, he saw at the distance of about thirty feet 
tm him, a stream of lava running down the decli- 
Wty over which he and his companions had ascended.” 

The adventurous savant, however, was not to 


daunted, but persevered in incurring new 
perils. One is thus related :— 


“On the sides of this crater, Dr. Judd saw some 
Specimens of capillary glass, ‘ Pele’s hair,’ which 


therefore, by the aid of the hand of one of the 
natives, descended, and began to select specimens. 
When fairly down, he was in danger of falling, in 
consequence of the narrowness of the footing; but 
in spite of this difficulty, his anxiety to select the 
best specimens enticed him onwards. While thus 
advancing, he saw and heard a slight movement in 
the lava about fifty feet from him, which was twice 
repeated, and curiosity led him to turn to approach 
the place where the motion occurred. In an instant, 
the crust was broken asunder by a terrific heave, and 
a jet of molten lava, full fifteen feet in diameter, 
rose to the height of about forty-five feet, with a most 
appalling noise. He instantly turned for the purpose 
of escaping ; but found that he was now under a 
projecting ledge, which opposed his ascent, and that 
the place where he had descended was some feet dis- 
tant. The heat was already too great to permit him 
to turn his face towards it, and was every moment 
increasing ; while the violence of the throes, which 
shook the rock beneath his feet, augmented. Al- 
though he considered his life as lost, he did not omit 
the means for preserving it; but offering a mental 
prayer for the Divine aid, he strove, although in vain, 
to scale the projecting rock. While thus engaged, 
he called in English upon his native attendants for 
aid ; and looking upwards, saw the friendly hand of 
Kalumo,—who on this fearful occasion had not 
abandoned his spiritual guide and friend,—extended 
towards him. Ere he could grasp it, the fiery jet 
again rose above their heads, and Kalumo shrunk 
back, scorched and terrified, until excited by a second 
appeal, he again stretched forth his hand, and seizing 
Dr. Judd’s with a giant's grasp, their joint efforts 
placed him on the ledge. Another moment, and all 
aid would have been unavailing to save Dr. Judd 
from perishing in the fiery deluge. In looking for 
the natives, they were seen some hundreds of yards 
distant, running as fast as their legs could carry them. 
On his calling to them, however, they returned, and 
brought the frying-pan and pole. By this time, 
about ten or fifteen minutes had elapsed ; the crater 
was full of lava, running over at the lower or north- 
ern side, when Dr, Judd was enabled to dip up a pan 
of it; it was, however, too cold to take an impression, 
and had a crust on its top. Onasecond trial he was 
successful, and while it was red hot, he endeavoured 
to stamp it with a navy button, but the whole sunk 
by its own weight, being composed of a frothy lava, 
and became suddenly cold, leaving only the mark of 
the general shape of the button, without any distinct 
impression. The cake he thus obtained, (for it re- 
sembled precisely a charred pound cake,) was added 
to our collections, and is now in the hall where they 
are deposited. This lake I have designated as Judd’s 
Lake, and believe that few will dispute his being en- 
titled to the honour of having it called after him. 
Dr. Judd now found that he had no time to lose, for 
the lava was flowing so rapidly to the north, that their 
retreat might be cut off, and the whole party be de- 
stroyed. They-therefore at once took leave of the 
spot, and only effected their escape by running. 
When the danger was past, Dr. Judd began to feel 
some smarting at his wrists and elbows, and perceived 
that his shirt was a little scorched. By the time he 
reached the tents, and we had examined him, he was 
found to be severely burnt on each wrist, in spots of 
the size of a dollar, and also on his elbows, and 
wherever his shirt had touched his skin. Kalumo’s 
whole face was one blister, particularly that side which 
had been most exposed to the fire. The crater had 
been previously measured by Dr. Judd, and was found 
to be thirty-eight feet deep by two hundred feet in 
diameter. The rapidity of its filling (in twelve 
minutes) will give some idea of the quantity of the 
fluid mass.”’ 


The party could not help wre the lake, 
which now seems to have become fascinating 
from association. Towards evening, to view the 
eruption flowing from it, they walked down to 
the edge of the bank, and witnessed a spectacle 
that exceeded their expectations :— 

“ The most brilliant pyrotechnics would have faded 
before what we now saw. A better idea of the light 
given out by this volcano will be obtained by the fact 
that it sometimes produces rainbows in the passing 
rain-clouds, one of which was seen by Mr. Drayton. 





Was anxious to obtain for our collection. 


He, 


upwards of a mile and a half in length and half a 
mile in width, was covered with fluid lava, running 
in streams, as though it had been water. These here 
and there divided, and then joined again, tumbling 
in rapids and falls over the different ledges. The 
streams were of a glowing cherry-red colour, illumin- 
ating the whole crater around; the large lake beyond 
seemed swelling and becoming more vivid, so that 
we expected every moment to see an overflow from it 
of greater grandeur. We sat watching the progress 
of both for many hours under great excitement, and 
saw the formation of pools of the igneous liquid, one 
after the other, until accumulating they overflowed the 
banks, and rushed on to fill some cavities beyond. We 
could not but feel ourselves identified with this spec- 
tacle, by the occurrences of the day, and in particular 
by the fortunate escape of our companion ; and we 
sat speculating on the horrible situation of one cut off 
from escape by these red-hot streams. The sight was 
magnificent, and worth a voyage round the world to 
witness. It was with regret that I returned to our 
tent, determining in my own mind to have a nearer 
view of this overflow in the morning. We arose 
early, and our attention was immediately called to 
the crater. The large lake had sunk out of sight 
from our position, while the smaller one was seen to 
be still overflowing its banks, thus proving satisfac- 
torily that their fires had no connexion with each 
other. Upon the whole I was glad to see this state 
of things, as it would afford me an opportunity of 
getting near the large lake, to obtain an accurate 
measurement of it,” 

The result of the observations made is merely 
transitional, the scene seeming to change daily, 
so extraordinary is its character. ‘To stand,” 
says the commander, “on the black ledge and look 
around on the desolation which appears on every side, 
produces a feeling similar to those with which the 
scene of some dreadful conflagration would be viewed. 
The same description of sadness is felt that such a 
prospect would create, while there is in addition a 
feeling of insecurity, arising from the fires that are 
raging around, and are known to exist underneath. 
Although the black ledge has the appearance of being 
level when seen from the top of the wall, it is not 
found to be so. It varies in width from six hundred 
to two thousand feet, and has been overrun in various 
directions by streams of lava, varying in size from 
that of a serpent to an immense trunk or tunnel, 
which, after spreading, pass down into some chasm 
and are lost. The view around has nothing earthly 
in it ; one cannot comprehend how rock can be thus 
fused without the agency of fuel. Our notions of 
the solidity of stone must here undergo a total change; 
and there appeared nothing belonging to this world 
at hand with which to form a comparison.” 

There are different sorts of craters: the pit- 
crater and the cone-crater being the chief. i- 
lalua is one of the largest cone-craters ; on exa- 
mining its locality, the party found that they 
were a short distance below the upper part of the 
eruption :— 

“It had begun first in a kind of point, and accu- 
mulating there, had stretched itself out on either 
side, gathering strength as it went, until after pro- 
ceeding about two miles it became a torrent of fluid 
rock, from ten to fifteen feet in thickness, which swept 
everything before it, overlaying the soil, and destroy- 
ing all the vegetation that came in its way. After a 
north-east course of three miles, we entered upon 
the lava stream, where it was abouta mile wide, re- 
sembling a river congealed at once into stone, leaving 
all its flowings and eddies distinctly marked and per- 
petuated. It was covered here and there with the 
fallen timber, appearing in some instances as if it 
had been bleached; only a hole was left to mark 
where each tree had stood, the stump having been 
entirely consumed. These holes were frequently 
found as much as twelve or fifteen feet in depth. Of 
their origin there can be no doubt, and my supposi- 
tion is, that by the time the tree had been burnt off, 
the rocky stream became fixed, which would account 
for the tree being still so near the place where it had 
formerly stood. Some of the trunks were partly 
burnt, and others again had epiphytic plants still 
adhering to them. In some places lava was found 
adhering to the leaves and branches of trees, appear- 





The whole bottom of the crater north of Judd's Lake, 


ing as if it had been spattered upon them. In some 
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instances the lava thus adhering might have been 
taken for birds’ nests, yet the wood exhibited no signs 
of fire. The circumstance which astonished me 
most, was the state of a copse of bamboos (Bambusa 
arundinacea), which the lava had not only divided, 
but passed on each side of: many of them were still 
living, and a part of the foliage remained uninjured. 
Some of the large trees, not more than twenty feet 
from the stream, seemed scarcely affected, and yet 
not thirty yards from them we lighted our sticks by 
putting them down no farther than two feet below 
the surface, although eight months had elapsed since 
the eruption happened. Nearer to the sea, all the 
foliage to the distance of three hundred and fifty yards 
from the lava stream was killed. To account for 
these circumstances, we must suppose either that the 
lava flows more rapidly, or that its power of radi- 
ating heat is much less than is generally believed. 
The fixed stream has so much the appearance of a 
fluid mass that it is deceptive, and the whole seemed 
yet in motion. Fire and smoke were to be seen in 
many places. Its line of descent to the sea was ona 
declivity of one hundred feet to the mile, and accord- 
ing to the native account it reached the sea in two 
nights and a day—thirty-six hours. The distance 
being a little over ten miles, the velocity must have 
been about four hundred feet an hour.” 

After the wild and terrible, the reader will not 
be displeased at a specimen of the domestic and 
agreeable, in relation to craters :— 

“ Having time before dark, we determined to pay 
a visit to the three craters nearest the coast, from 
which they were distant less than a mile and a half. 
They are four hundred and fifty-six feet high, of 
irregular form ; and although each is distant from 
the others, yet they seem to have, at one time, run 
into each other. They looked very picturesque 
within: and one of them, to our surprise, exhibited 
a well-cultivated farm, with a pretty cottage in the 
middle, surrounded by a few trees. One of my 
Yankee sailors declared, that he would not be ashamed 
to own such a farm and dwelling in New England. 
In the bottom of one of these is a small lake, as 
smooth as a mirror, and of a light-green colour, which 
contains plenty of fish. After an earthquake, its 
water has frequently turned red and yellow, and smelt 
atrongly of brimstone. It is about six fathoms deep, 
hy the report of the natives, and two hundred yards 
across. In another of the craters is a pond of fresh 
water, of small dimensions. Another crater, near 
by, is said to havea hot spring in it, which the natives 
use as a bath.” 

On the whole, this last is the most varied and 
interesting of the volumes which have yetreached 
us. 





‘UR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Toronto Magnetical and Meteorological Observations, 
Vol. I. 1840-42.—This volume, printed by order of 
Government, under the superintendence of Lieut.- 
Col. Sabine, contains the details of observations made 
at the Magnetical Observatory at Toronto. There 
are now some ten or a dozen British magnetical ob- 
servatories in different parts of the world, at the 
expense either of the Government or the East India 
Company. As far as the Government is concerned, 
the management of these institutions has been placed 
under the Board of Ordnance, which has appointed 
artillery officers and gunners to the charge of the 
different observatories: the trigonometrical survey 
having been of late years entirely in the hands of 
Engineers, this department of science has been, so 
far as military attention to the subject is concerned, 
confided entirely to the Artillery. Our scientific 
readers are aware of the great impulse given to mag- 
netical observation a few years since, of which the 
volume before us is one of the fruits, It is a quarto 
volume of more than four hundred pages, requiring, 
we are told, much time and trouble to bring it within 
that compass. It presents a very promising appearance, 
and will be examined with interest by those who 
cultivate magnetical or meteorological knowledge ; 
but it is not the province of our journal to enter upon 
the details of such a work. 

Things Old and New, being a Sequel to * The Chro- 
nicles of Waltham, by the author of ‘The Subaltern.’ 
—Some five hundred numbers, or thereabouts, of the 
Atheneum have been published since we were called 





on to-review ‘ The Chronicles of Waltham.’ What a 
change has passed over our fictitious literature during 
those ten years! How completely, for instance, has 
the story of life in the middle classes—or the 
pleading in imaginary forms of the Rich-and-Poor 
question—superseded the novel of Fashionable Life ! 
It is within that short interval that the Ruffian School 
of Romance sprung into existence—thronged for a 
time our police courts—and passed out of favour; since 
the Jack Sheppards are no longer eligible as heroes 
Greenacre reposes in ‘ The Newgate Calendar,’ and 
Madame Laffarge sleeps in quiet in the gloom 
of her cell. Once again, how has the colour of the 
religious novel altered! Time was, when‘ The Vel- 
vet Cushion’ or ‘No Fiction’ illustrated the tone 
dominant: now the ‘Geraldines’ and ‘ Dr. Hook- 
wells’ find many readers in spite of the angry pro- 
testations of the Charlotte Elizabeths. Throughout 
all these “ mutabilities of things,” the Priest and the 
Advocate have never ceased their hold on Fiction— 
the fantastic reign of pure Imagination has never been 
resumed ; and Mr. Gleig is at once working in accord- 
ance with the spirit of his time and his own clerical 
character, in following up ‘The Chronicles of Wal- 
tham’ bya tale ofunion workhouses, game laws, church- 
schisms, and the other topics of the day. He has 
chosen the cheap form of ‘ The Novel Times,’ by way 
of insuring for his wisdom an extensive circulation. 
But we cannot, therefore, fall in with his humour by 
gravely analyzing what he has so gravely written. As 
a novelist, he hardly possesses force enough to drive 
his arguments far, or colour sufficient to set his illus- 
trations vividly before the spectator. 
a mere tale, ‘Things Old and New’ is prosy and 
feeble. In one page, it is true, the episode of Bessy 
Brown and Frank Dadds, we find a strong push at 
the pathetic (as well as the New Poor Law) ; it is, 
however, borrowed from Mrs. Trollope’s * Jessie Phil- 
lips'—there is an attempt at subtlety of delineation 
in the character of Lady Evelyn, who is ‘The Coquette’ 
defended—whereas, for the most part, we have had | 


in novels *The Coquette’ reproved. Mr, Jacobson, | ® 


the incumbent of Waltham, will seem a faultless 
personage to those who adjust their opinions, on the 
points at present so sharply contested, according to 
Mr. Gleig’s balance. Be that the reader's standard 
or not, he must award to the tale the grace of tem- 
perance. As this seems increasingly the fashion of 
discussion—let us hope that it may by degrees widen 
and deepen into Christian toleration. 


The Minister's Kail-Yard, and other Poems, edited 
by T. C. Latto.—Lyrics conceived in a Scottish 
spirit, and expressed in the Scottish Doric. The lead- 
ing composition is by an anonymous friend of the 
editor, the remainder by himself. 
Kail- Yard’ describes the joy of a Scotch clergyman on 
taking possession of his manse, and finding the kail- 
yard “ well stocked and cropped” by his predecessor. 
He retires to rest “ wrapt up,” like Duncan, in “ mea- 
sureless content,” but during the night “ sax-score 
Highlant nowte” happening to bivouac near the said 
kail-vard, make free with its contents, spreading ruin 
and desolation, and blasting the hopes of the uncon- 
scious pastor while he sleeps. We shall quote one 
incident to show the style of the poem :— 


The Pastor had a wee bit pup, 
That he was training virtuous up: 
It was as playfu’ a bit doggie, 
As ever lick'd a parritch luggie : 
Puir beastie, whan it heard the rowte, 
It instantly flew forth to scout ; 
Not like Don Quixote did it rush, 
Assur’d the hale sax-score to crush ; 
But wha for this can scorn its spirit ? 
Rashness is madness, and not merit; 
Yet, like Guerilla, there an’ here, 
It flegg’d the flanks—beat up the rear, 
T’ expel the garden promenaders,— 
These lowing—mooing serenaders : 
But ah! a surly, sulky Goth, 
Wi horns like bignets, wax’d sair wroth ; 
The pup, alake! had nipp’t his heels ; 
Whisk round th’ atrocious vagrant wheels, 
An’, wi’ terrific downward dart, 
Transfixes doggie through the heart; 
Then, bawbee-like, spins up the whalp, 
Not quite sae high as gray-pow'd Alp, 
Nor half as high as Largo Law: 
Puir doggie fell an’ ne’er mov'd paw ; 
Gleg, gladsome, faithfu’, dear wee doggie, 
Nae mair for you they'll heap the luggie ! 


The poor minister's disappointment in the morning, 


may be gathered from his old housekeeper, poor 
Ailie’s remark— 


Considered as | 


* The Minister's | _ 


An’ O sir, look! the greedy gluttons 
Have e’en devour’d the bachelor's buttons. 
The dialogue between these worthies is, on the 
amusing. Of Mr. Latto’s own ballads and 
also, we can speak in terms of praise, as sim 
elegant, and musical. mle, 
Woes of War : a Poem, with other Pieces in 
by a late Medical Officer, R.N.—One specimen vil 
show that the writer had much to learn of his craft: 
But, ah! my peace-enamour’d muse, the lay 
Of trembling flight would rather dedicate 
To Melpoméne, and t! scenes portray 
Which War's deluded sons call grand and great. 
Such productions ask not criticism but oblivion, 
however, they profess to be ‘ Poetical (?) Remaing 
from Unpublished MSS.,’ the author is not, we sup- 
pose, responsible for their appearance. 


re 
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ADIEU. 
——— Anselmo, waren we 
Nicht Freunde, che der unse! 
Zwiespalt die jungen wilden 


Winona. 
KORvER 
Friend of my heart, adieu! 
God keep thee in his care? 
Receive this parting sigh ; 
Believe this parting “ 
And do not quite forget the few : 
Bright hopes we’ve Caw. Adieu! adieu! 


Remember vanish’d hours,— 
Let memory softly dwell 
On one who thinks of thee 
With thoughts too deep to tell,— 
On one whose love more steadfast grew 
’Mid clouds and tears! Adieu! adieu! 


Let - entle dreams arise,— 
en thou art far from me— 
Of all the “ counsel sweet” 
That I have shar’d with thee; 
Think of me still as when we two, 
Mingled sweet thoughts! Adieu! adieu? 


Think of the heart of love 
That ever sprung to meet 
Thy slightest wish,—and deem’d 
No earthly joy so sweet 
As when on spirit-wings it flew 
To speak with thine! Adieu! adieu! 


Think of the heart of faith . 
That watch’d with anxious pain 
For tidings of thy health 
O’er the dividing main! 
Think of the loving heart and true 
That writes with tears—Adieu! adieu! 


Though dark with many a fault 
The self-same heart may be, 
It hath one spot unstain’d:— 
It never erred to thee! 
These are no idle words—nornew— 
Thou knowest their truth! dieu! ‘adieu! 


Arya JANE SPARROW. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, April 1, 1845. 

TaEtwomost remarkable pictures in the Exhibition 
at the Louvre are unquestionably those of M. Horace 
Vernet. The one is calculated, I think, to excite 

d admiration ; the other, surprise and regret 
at so deplorable a misapplication of a noble talent. 

The portrait of Frére Philippe, the Director-Gen- 
eral of the Ecoles Chrétiennes, is one of the finest 
attempts to reproduce on canvas, not only the com- 
plete aspect of the outer man, but all the character- 
istic indications of the inner being that I ever beheld. 
To those who are acquainted with Murillo’s won- 
derful portrait of the General of the Jesuits, in the 

ion of the Marquis of Lansdowne, it will suffice 
to say, that M. H. Vernet’s picture instantly brought 
that to my mind. They will not imagine that I mean 
to institute a comparison between the two, which 
would be to expose a noble effort of modern art to 
a needless ordeal. But the conception, the thought, 
of this picture involuntarily recals the other. Like 
that, it suggests the whole character, history, and 
functions of the man. And if the head of the most 
issant order that ever made religion the instrument 
of ambition is completely delineated in the one, the 
other sets before us the representation of that bene- 
ficent body of men who devote their whole lives to 
the service and instruction of the poor. The simpli- 
city, amounting to poverty, of every object by 
which this eminent man and Christian is surrounded, 
tell of a life of self-denial ; the cracked wall, whose 
bare surface and monotonous colour are broken 
only by a small crucifix and a little plaster figure 
of the Virgin, forms a touching and harmonious 
background to the grave and thoughtful but bene- 
volent head; even the coarse shoes tied with a 
leathern thong—the whole garb, not neglected but 
humble—speak to the heart, and command a rever- 
ence no diadem can extort. We see before us the 
friend and servant of the poor. M. Vernet must 
himself have a store of nobler sympathies than we 
should have given a battle painter credit for, or he 
could not have conceived and executed such a pic- 
ture. How lamentable then is their perversion ; 
how humiliating the misapplication of a genius, which 
one is apt to think, by giving Man an insight into 
the high and pure regions of intelligence, must render 
him insensible to the attraction that displays of brute 
force have for the vulgar! 

Nothing however can be, intellectually and morally 
speaking, lower of its low kind than the huge unrolled 
panorama, in which M. Vernet has celebrated the 
taking of the Smala of Abd gl Kader. The bitterest 
enemy of France, the most sarcastic contemner of 
her glory, would hardly invent a severer satire on 
the employment of her arms. This is so true, that 
the slightest tinge of caricature, given to the very 
same design, would at once make it appear a very 
ill-natured and very effectual attempt to throw ridi- 
cule on the triumphs of Africa. Imagine, on the 
one side, a body of French troops in all the pomp, 
pride, and circumstance of the most warlike of Euro- 
pean nations, with all the accoutrements of regular 
warfare, and headed by a brilliant young prince ; on 
the other, a handful of wretched-looking Bedouins, 
with no covering but their burnous, no weapons but 
the spear, which they are brandishing; groups of 
women, in every attitude of terror, confusion, and 
distress, and frightened animals fleeing before the 
ams of France. Can anything be conceived more 
noble than such a triumph? We all know, alas! 
that such are the scenes presented in our unequal strife 
with ruder nations. We are aware that such displays 
of the inhuman employment of our superiority, phy- 
sical and moral, must occur with shameful frequency. 
But even those among us who are the most disposed 
to believe that the end to be attained justifies the 
means, would, we hope, fain avert their eyes from 
the spectacle such victories exhibit. 

How is it, then, that M. Vernet, who has shown 
sich exquisite moral perceptions in the portrait of 
Frere Philippe, has fallen into so gross an outrage 
against all the dignified and heroic sentiments which 
alone can render representations of human suffering 
tolerable to look at. Are such pictures painted by 
fommand? Are they painted for popularity? Are 
they painted from taste and liking? We fear there 
8a little of all three motives—motives so powerful, 
that they leave us, disinterested spectators, no chance 





of any end to our regrets, The military tastes of the 
French are so strong that those who have to rule, or 
who want to use the people, must be strong indeed 
before they can venture to abstain from pandering to 
them. M. Thiers’s history and M. Vernet’s pictures 
address themselves to the same depraved and deprav- 
ing propensities to which literature and art are forced 
to minister, till justice and higher sentiments of the 
honour of nations arise. 

The technical and particular merits of the picture 
are, of course, eminent. The complexion of the sky 
and earth are especially true, poetical, and striking. 
There is life, movement, and grace in the figures, 
dramatic effect in the particular groups. There is, 
in short, enough of every kind of ability to render 
the direction of it deplorable. With this reflection 
I began; with this I end. 

Nevertheless, let us not despair. Wiser and more 
generous influences are gaining ground, and the time 
will come when the more enlightened among the 
French will wonder at the extravagances of 1840, 
and the clamours of 1844. 

It is reported from your side of the channel, that 
Queen Victoria has an ardent desire to visit Paris. 
It is comfortable to know that her reception would 
even be all that her subjects could wish their Sove- 
reign Lady to receive; and of this you may be per- 
fectly assured. M. de Rambuteau is anxiously 
looking forward to the completion of the splendid 
decorations of the Hotel de Ville, that it may be 
ready for the great féte which the city of Paris hopes 
to give to the Queen of England; and already (with 
true French vivacity) a very lively altercation has 
taken place between the officers of the National 
Guard and the Conseil Municipal, as to which body 
is to have the honour of entertaining Her Majesty. 
Pray tell this to the citizens of her good city of 
London. They may be perfectly certain of the fact, 
and I hope it will suffice to outweigh the clamours 
of a thousand newspapers, and to prove to them that 
their cordial reception of the King of the French is 
not forgotten here. 

I must add the important circumstance, that among 
the spring fashions is “ l’écharpe Pritchard.” If you 
ask me, whether this is a pacific demonstration or the 
contrary, I cannot help you. Nobody has been able as 
yet to solve the problem to my satisfaction. Pending 
the solution, I crave your most favourable construc- 
tion, and remain, &c. 





GREAT BRITAIN STEAM-SHIP. 
Limehouse, March 8, 1845. 

I have lately read, in your February Part, an 
account of a visit to the Great Britain steam-ship, 
some remarks in which have induced me to trouble 
you with this. You state that past experience is in 
favour of the construction of large steamers, in which I 
think you quite mistaken ; and you give no example 
of any large ship that has succeeded ; and in opposi- 
tion to the contrary suggestion, that the British Queen 
and President go against the assumption, you give asa 
reason their insufficient construction as an admitted 
fact—in which, I submit, you are also in error. 
The British Queen was built of materials, as to the 
timber, of as large size as could be procured sound ; 
that used in the keel and paddle-beams (always the 
longest and largest scantlings in a steam-vessel) was 
elm, the largest ever grown; one log especially was 
an object of frequent curiosity among builders while 
converting. The fact is still true that vessels of one- 
third less tonnage are built with frames of equal 
scantlings. As to the fastenings of iron, they were 
more in number, and larger in size than have been 
applied to any steam-ships built in London—upwards 
of one hundred tons having been consumed on the 
British Queen. The mode of construction adopted 
in these vessels was also novel, and adopted to gain 
additional strength—that of double diagonal fasten- 
ings. I had occasion to see these vessels daily during 
their construction, and I certainly do not remember 
hearing a doubt expressed by any as to their being 
as strong as wood and iron could make them, their 
size only gave a suspicion of failure ; and, permit me 
to say, the event has not proved their weakness. As 
to the British Queen, it is not her insufficiency that 
prevents her employment, but simply the fact that a 
sufficient number of passengers cannot be found at 
one time to go by her. Several objections, indepen- 
dently of an opinion of safety as regards the stability 





of the ship, inducing people to prefer a smaller 
vessel, with fewer companions, on a long voyage. As 
to the President, we do not know the cause of her 
failure. Had it been weakness, we should probably 
have heard more ; for some timber or bulwark board 
would surely have been washed to some visited 
shore ere this. My opinion (and I believe that of 
many good judges of shipping matters) is, that the 
great size alone is the cause of failure ; and that the 
evidence of the British Queen and President is good 
on this point—that is to say, that, with the materials 
we have to work with, no vessel can be constructed 
above the measurement of, say 1,500 tons, of strength 
proportioned to her dimensions. As to form, the 
London builders do not agree that the Great Britain 
has at all improved the lines adopted in the vessels 
of which I have been speaking. 

With respect to the adoption of iron as a material 
for building steam-ships, I believe it still to be a 
matter for experiment. One disadvantage, with 
respect to heat and discomfort to passengers, they 
have, which will, I believe, overweigh the blessing of 
the absence of bilge-water. This was shown in the 
vessels employed by the East India Company, to so 
great an extent as (combined with other objections) 
to induce them to build others (as they are now 
doing) of timber. As to the consumption of fuel, 
you repeat the engineer’s calculation, which in 
general holds good. With this vessel, I think it will 
be found to have much exceeded expectation. I could 
obtain no evidence on board at all satisfactory ; and 
at the Civil Engineers‘ meeting, the “ sea-sickness of 
the stokers” was given as a reason for the absence of 
statistical information on the matter. You do not 
appear to have known of the fact, which says little 
for the strength of this Monster, that on her passage 
round, not only were the bull’s-eyes displaced, but 
the bows actually collapsed to the extent of lifting 
the deck three inches. The alteration produced by 
continual vibration in the strength of iron will, I 
believe, be found much more prejudicial to its 
employment in shipbuilding than has hitherto been 
imagined. C.F. W. 


The writer, it appears, contests our assertion that 
experience is in favour of large steam-ships. This 
he does by adducing the example of the President 
and British Queen as cases of failure, which he 
attributes mainly to their size; but which we attri- 
buted to their weakness and insufficiency. He, on 
the contrary, states that the keel and paddle beams 
were the largest ever grown! We are willing to 
admit that the keel and paddle beams were the 
largest ever grown; but, in reply, we can only say 
that they were exceptions, and that the general 
scantlings and fastenings were far beneath the require- 
ments of such ships, and far below what is and was 
in general use for much smaller ships; which is 
enough for our argument. The writer had occasion 
to see them daily during construction, and states that 
he heard nothing of their weakness then, and that 
the event has not proved their weakness. Surely 
our correspondent cannot have gone into the matter 
seriously! We ourselves once saw the oakum 
hanging in festoons out of the seams of the British 
Queen, on her arrival after a voyage. Is not this 
weakness? We know, from a trustworthy person 
on board the unlucky President the voyage before 
she went down, that he has frequently taken a glass 
and filled it with water at one of the seams of the 
planks, as she went over a wave! and that she had 
gone out of shape was well known. Further, was it 
not proved that the ends were so bulky that it was 
necessary to bulkhead them off, one or both? And 
as regards size, has not every sea-going company, the 
Halifax Mail Company, for example, gone on in- 
creasing the size'of their vessels? As to form, we found 
as much fault as the writer with the flare out above in 
the Great Britain, which was the cause of the heavy 
striking of the sea he alludes to. The letter is 
temperate and intelligent, and with these remarks 
we thought it right to present it to our readers. 





MISS MARTINEAU AND MESMERISM. 
Dr. Brown and Mr. Greenhow in reply. 
Miss Martineau says, “that the matter in question 
now is, not the fact of the clairvoyance, which it is, 
in the nature of things, impossible to establish at this 
distance of time.” Does, then, the “great fact,” 
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put forth by Miss Martineau in October 1844, re- 
quire to be established in March 1845? Has Miss 
Martineau given the sanction of her name to it as to 
a truth ? and has it, marked with this highly respect- 
able impress, been passing current for months through 
the world as a truth either physiological or super- 
natural (for both interpretations have been given) 
without its accuracy having been established? And 
has that pen, which was for years so honourably 
occupied in the advocacy of truth, and the power of 
which I would be the last man in the world to de- 
preciate, been employed in the diffusion, as a fact, 
and as a fact of great moral and physical importance 
to mankind, of that which now requires to have its 
reality ascertained, but it cannot be done, the time hav- 
ing gone by? It would be vain to say, what certainly 
Miss Martineau has not said, but what she appears 
to imply when she speaks of the strong pressure of 
mind and circumstances under which Mrs. Arrow- 
smith gave her testimony to me, that I have me- 
naced, cajoled, or confused witnesses. I did nothing 
of the sort. I had no authority, and certainly as- 
sumed none; neithe: did I endeavour to puzzle or 
cajole, but I stated myself, to entire strangers, to be 
what, in truth, I was,—one seeking for information. 
Were I to select, among all that I heard during the 
three hours I spent in Tynemouth in the investiga- 
tion of this matter, the evidence which was frankly, 
fearlessly, and (to all appearance) truthfully given, I 
would select that of Mrs. Arrowsmith. My convic- 
tion is, that what she then told me was the truth, for 
even had she known any preconceived opinion I 
might entertain on the subject, why should she 
adapt her evidence to it to please me, a total 
stranger, whom she had never seen before, and, in 
all probability, would never see again?—but my sen- 
timents on the matter were of necessity entirely 
unknown to her. How far the desire of meeting the 
views, which she did know, of parties who were not 





strangers to her, may have had its influence on the 
testimony given in October, or other preceding pe- 
riods, I shall leave others to determine. 

It is worthy of remark that throughout all Tyne- 
mouth, and I there conversed with others besides 
those mentioned in my former communication,—for 
in that I carefully confined myself to material wit- 
nesses, necessarily cognizant of all the facts, and 
carefully abstained from obscuring by anything not 
strictly relevant, what I considered the chain of clear 
evidence I had obtained,—I did not meet with a 
single person, J. herself excepted, who did not treat 
with scorn and derision the supposition of her having 
revealed, in her mesmeric condition, matters she did 
not previously know. Now, truth is not of so fragile 
a nature as all this, and had the matters stated by 
Miss Martineau been well-ascertained facts in Octo- 
ber 1844, they would not by universal consent have 
been represented as something the very opposite in 
March 1845. Truth, had there been truth in the 
case, would have found a tongue in the streets of 
Tynemouth. 

But, says Miss Martineau, the question is no longer 
one of clairvoyance ; “ it is made one of character.’’ 
Made one of character! What was it from the first, — 
what could it be, but one of character? What isan 
inquiry into the credibility of human testimony in any 
case, in its very nature, but a question of character ? 
The certainly not over-scrupulous, but really very 
adroit person, who rejoices in the initials A. P. W. 
sees this cleatly enough, and accordingly applies her- 
self with all due diligence to aspersing the characters 
of the inquirers, Mr. Greenhow and myself, I cannot 
break through your strong line of evidence, says this 
subtle advocate, but I can bespatter the characters 
of you, the narrators. And to work she goes in a 
style of which I have occasionally heard examples 
among Jadies in other than mesmeric fields of dis- 
play, but which I never heard surpassed. A slight 
admixture of truth might, perhaps, have mended 
the matter; but she is not to be blamed for omitting 
what she could not find. 

“Your supper,” says she, “never consisted of 
sago with brandy in it. On October 6th Jane pre- 
scribed weak brandy-and-water at night, so that there 
could be nothing extraordinary on the 15th, in 
her saying that. brandy might be dispensed with. I 
have noticed these matters because Dr. Brown and 
‘the gentleman who attended the séance’ seem to 
attach much importance to them. But these persons 





appear to assume a privilege of prying into the do-| formed. I was naturally desirous of witnessing the 


mestic affairs of private gentlewomen, and are not 
scrupulous of invading the privacy of families. Ifwe 
are to be subjected to such proceedings, our homes 
are no longer our sanctuaries.” 

Have I, then, (as I am accused of having done) 
pryed “into the domestic affairs of private gentle- 
women,” or shown myself “ not scrupulous of invad- 
ing the privacy of families”? The question of the 
sago and brandy, to which it is said I “seem to 
attach much importance,” I never mentioned. How 
could [?I knew nothing about it till I saw it in 
Mr. Greenhow’s statement, which I did not see till 
after I had transmitted my own to Dr. Forbes. 
The statement relating to the reasons which led 
A. P. W. to discharge her maid, I have not hitherto 
mentioned, but I consider myself perfectly at liberty 
to advert to them, for they have strict relevancy to 
the real question in hand—the veracity of the par- 
ties who furnished Miss Martineau with the extra- 
ordinary circumstances relating to the mesmeric 
séance of October 15th, published in the Atheneum. 
I therefore beg to state that the declaration in ques- 
tion was made to Mr. Greenhow in my presence by 
one (I regret that I am strictly forbidden to reveal 
her name) very likely indeed to be cognizant of the 
facts ; so that should the main fact be shown to be 
inaccurate, Mr. Greenhow’s veracity remains unim- 
peached. 

But A. P. W. must mean to assert, since neither 
Mr. Greenhow nor myself have travelled out of the 
record in discussing this case, or mingled irrelevant 
matters with it, that the whole séance of October 15th 
was part of the “domestic affairs of private gentle- 
women.” It certainly at one time was so, and, so 
far as Dr. Forbes, Mr. Greenhow, and myself are 
concerned, would have remained inviolate in the 
“sanctuary” of Tynemouth, had not others con- 
verted it from private into public property. Were 
we the parties who sent it from the “sanctuary” at 
Tynemouth to the cell of the Atheneum, whence it 
spread through half the gazettes and newspapers of 
the empire ? : 

The Abigail style of argument, commonly called 
the “ argumentum ad odium,” is very apt to be re- 
sorted to by ladies in the want of a better, and I, 
for my part, would be ever ready to “give them a 
little law” in this respect; but on this occasion 
A. P. W. has really transcended the reasonable pri- 
vileges of her sex. 

I now take leave of this subject, with the satisfac- 
tion of believing that even Miss Martineau now must 
see that she has been imposed upon, and the cer- 
tainty that the public at-large see it ; but in doing 
so, I would suggest to educated and intellectual 
inquirers into Mesmerism, that they should seek the 
subjects of their experiments in their own class, or, 
at least, cease to select them from among the humble 
and uneducated. The case of J. is not the only one 
that has proved to me that the influence of the 
practice by those of superior rank and education on 
young, uneducated and dependent persons, is very 
demoralizing. We need not resort to the hypothesis 
of a lady, Charlotte Elizabeth, who has written on 
this subject ; for the well-known passions of the human 
mind explain sufficiently the gradual transition from 
honesty to fraud: vanity roused by the attention of 
superiors, some degree of astonishment produced in 
these ; the very natural disposition to augment this 
astonishment: the “incline” is very manifest, along 
which the mind, young, inexperienced, and imper- 
fectly trained, glides from honesty to fraud. 

Josern Brown. 


Bishopwearmouth, Sunderland, 
March 3lst, 1845. 





Tynemouth, April 1, 1845. 

The demolition of the Tynemouth case of clair- 
voyance is now so complete through the communica- 
tions in the Atheneum, that had I not been accused 
of prejudice, “ inaccuracy,” and falsehood, I should 
not have deemed the subject worthy of further con- 
sideration, or have occupied another column with fur- 
ther proofs of the gross deception of the whole 
affair. 

I did not put forward any claim for admission to 
the mesmeric séance at Miss Martineau’s, but went at 
her voluntary invitation, as did no doubt the number- 
less other persons who were present, night after night, 


wonderful phenomena described to me and vouched 
for by Miss Martineau ; and therefore, whilst I glad| 

availed myself of the invitation, I went in the cha. 
racter of an observer, for my own satisfaction only, 
and with the resolution of taking no part in the pro. 
ceedings. This purpose was overruled by Mig 
Martineau herself, who not only asked me to take 
notes (which, with great reluctance and after repeated 
solicitations, I agreed to do), but also urgently re. 
quested Mr. C. and myself to conduct, in a great 
measure, through the intervention of the Mesmerist, 
the experiments of the evening, and in any suitable 
way to test the reality and truthfulness of the case 
for our own satisfaction. My notes were taken, as is, 
I believe, the almost universal method with persons 
accustomed to note-taking, in a skeleton form, and 
hence might readily appear imperfect: they were 
likewise intended for Miss Martineau, and I did not, 
therefore, note down at the time all the failures and 
mistakes of J.,as I neither intended nor expected 
that these notes would become the subject of future 
discussion. I believed Miss Martineau quite able, if 
she gave her judgment fair play, to detect the 
absurdities for herself. 

At the close of the evening, Mrs. Mon’ 
Wynyard (the person who signs herself A. P. W.) 
begged for the notes. At first I hesitated, saying, 
I would write them out in full and give them to 
Miss Martineau next day ; buton a repetition of the 
request I surrendered them. On my return home, 
thinking it probable that some use might hereafter be 
made of them, and that my name might be quoted to 
vouch for their accuracy, 1 prepared a fresh set of 
notes, which, subsequently corrected by the original 
ones, formed the basis of my letter to Dr. Brown, 
partly published in the Atheneum. A day ortwoafter- 
wards, my original notes, which, as far as they went, 
contained a verbatim report of the proceedings, were 
returned with alterations, additions, and erasures, 
made by Mrs. Montague Wynyard! From the first 
page of these notes, thus unwarrantably altered by 
herself, Mrs. W. hasquoteda few passages, which, after 
all, leave the main question where it was. The letter, 
however, from Mrs. Wynyard, which accompanied 
the returned notes, contains matter strongly illus- 
trative, when placed side by side with her letter in 
the Atheneum, of her “ veracity,” and will at once 
determine the true value of any evidence she may 
bring forward. That letter was not written until 
after she and Miss Martineau had visited Mrs. Ar- 
rowsmith’s cottage, and obtained from her the time 
of her return home, and the particulars of her visit 
to Mrs. Halliday. In it she informs me “ every word 
respecting the wreck was true.” “ No one in the house 
knew anything on the subject before Jane Arrowsmith 
was put to sleep, and her aunt, who brought the news 
from Shields, returned after Jane came up stairs. 
Where, now, is the “ simplicity’ and “ transparent 
sincerity” of this person? What shall we say of her 
“ veracity,” when she now informs us “ the truth was 
her aunt had returned,” and in the same letter lays 
great stress upon “ the essential importance of being 
true to the most minute particular.” ; 

The statement signed by Dr. Brown, the single 
word drowned excepted, contains an exact account of 
the evidence elicited in my presence by his inquiries. 
It was drawn up, somewhat hastily, in my house, 
immediately after the interviews, and although for 
private, not personal considerations, I did not sign it, 
I am equally responsible for its accuracy. No threats 
of “being taken up,” or other coercive means, were 
employed by Dr. Brown or myself, for as we had no 
legal authority, so did we not attempt to obtain fo 
answers. The truth was first of all told me by Mrs. 
Arrowsmith, on the 15th of January. * * 

Jane Arrowsmith, it appears, from both Mrs. 
Halliday’s and Mrs. Arrowsmith’s statements, 0¢ca- 
sionally had hysterical convulsions during the mé 
meric séances, and the former, in consequence, Was 
so miserable when the séance was prolonged to ® 
late hour (as on the evening of October 15th,) that 
her sister-in-law used to go and sit with her, after her 
children were in bed, and so was there when a 
Arrowsmith so artfully and innocently, at an 
Wynyard’s desire, went, after seeing the “ vision, 
to ask what news. * * hich 

In the like spirit of candour and honesty wie 





to witness and bear testimony to the marvels per- 


characterizes Mrs. Wynyard’s whole letter, she 
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forms us she did take tea with Miss Martineau, 
Mr. C. and myself, a circumstance of no further 
importance than that the being out of the room—and, 
perhaps, with the innocent J., afforded ample oppor- 
tunity, if there was the desire, for collusion. The 
fact, however, is, Mrs. Wynyard did not take tea with 
our party that evening; but some time after the hour 
which Miss Martineau had named _ for the com- 
mencement of the séance, supposing Mrs. Wynyard 
and J. to await a summons, she asked me to ring the 
bell, and having desired the servant to send them, 
Mrs. Wynyard herself first made her appearance, 
and in a minute afterwards returned for Jane. As 
Mrs. Wynyard is so particular about “stating failure 
with the same fidelity as success,” I am surprised 
she should have omitted all notice of the watch 
scene. It would certainly have been more correct to 
have mentioned it in her notes. 

Miss Martineau herself bears testimony in my 
favour as to Jane’s pretended clairvoyance, and con- 
tradicts Mrs. Wynyard’s present assertion that “Jane 
never had the power of seeing objects with closed 
eves—never professed to have it—nor, as far as I 
know, was ever asserted to possess it.” The following 
will be found among the questions and answers set 
forth by that lady [ Atheneum, No. 893, p. 1117]:— 
& How is it that youcan see without your eyes?” “Ah! 
that is a curious thing,” &c. Again, “ Though usually 
disdaining to try to read with ihe eyes shut, &c., she 
has twice written when desired....” ‘ And once she 
drew a church and a ship, about as well as she might 
have done it with open eyes.” 

The next subject for comment is the momentous 
one of the sago, upon my presumed inaccuracy re- 
specting which both Miss Martineau and Mrs. Wyn- 
yard have laid great weight. I have ascertained that 
Miss Martineau has a great dislike to sago; and, as 
Jane delivered her Pythian oracles in a whisper only, 
I might possibly have misunderstood the word ; but 
afriend—previous to the appearance of Miss Mar- 
tineau’s answer—told me, after reading the statement 


inthe Atheneum, that Miss Martineau had herself | 
given a precisely similar account a day or two after- | 
wards, Sago or no sago, the other facts are accurate; | 


and I well remember especially Mrs. Wynyard’s as- 
sertion, that “all down stairs were sworn to secrecy, 
and would divulge nothing,” excited at the time the 
hearty laughter of both Mr. C. and myself. 

Neither Dr. Brown nor myself “ assume the privi- 
lege of prying into the domestic affairs of private 
gentlewomen.” Miss Martineau courted investigation, 
and assuredly the subject has been sifted to the 
bottom. That there has been gross deception and 
misrepresentation is now clear; whether there has 
likewise been fraud and conspiracy to deceive an 
earnest and zealous lady, or whether all parties have 
been self-deluded, I do not take upon myself to pro- 
nounce, but leave each one to draw his own conclu- 
- from the facts and statements placed before 

m. 

The authority is given for the statement that Mrs. 
Wynyard dismissed her maid for reasons connected 
with mesmeric practice. I have, four times withina 
short period, from different persons, all likely to know 
the trath—once in the presence of Dr. Brown—heard 
the same reason assigned, and the subject formed 
matter for conversation in the neighbourhood imme- 

y after the event took place. However, we 
must be content, I suppose,to receive Mrs. W ynyard’s 
asertion that she dismissed her maid for refusing to 
take a letter to the post, with nevertheless the most 
important admission that she (the maid) “asserted 
that J. knew the circumstances of the wreck” before 

séance. One other really valuable fact that has 
been elicited through this discussion, in justice to 
iss Martineau, ought not to be overlooked : it is 
this: the daily notes of J.’s case were taken, and 
iterwards kept by Mrs. Wynyard, and therefore 
those notes Miss Martineau musf’ have taken 
priatement of circumstances for publication in her 


My relationship to the gentleman who attended 

: Martineau is not pertinent to the subject under 
discussion, He knew nothing about the publication 
of my notes until after their appearance in the 
Atheneum, and Mrs. Montague Wynyard may have 
ver credit she can extract from the result of her 
essional services to Jane Arrowsmith, whose aunt 
*lemnly declared in the presence of Dr. Brown and 
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myself, that her general health is so injured, that, in 
her opinion, she will never be well again as long as 
she lives, whilst her local complaint still undergoes 
the same remissions and exacerbations it did before 
mesmeric treatment was tried for its removal. I 
never had Jane Arrowsmith under my care, and 
therefore the gratuitous assertion that I was her un- 
successful medical adviser is in strict accordance with 
the other truthful sayings of this person. 

The public, and especially the members of the 
medical profession, are thus a second time indebted 
to the persevering zeal of Dr. Forbes for exposing 
Mesmerism in its true colours; for had he not re- 
quested Dr. Brown to obtain the facts of the case as 
developed by personal inquiries on the spot, the riddle 
might as yet have remained untold. “Facts are 
stubborn things,” and all I have stated in my present 
and former communications are facts. They cannot 
be disproved, and are amply sufficient to prove the 
true character of the miracles and marvels which 
have occupied so much of the public attention during 
the last four months. Additional proofs might easily 
be adduced, and a fuller report of the memorable 
séance of October 15th would only confirm the opinion 
— if, indeed, accumulated evidence could do so— 
which all impartial readers must already have formed. 
I therefore here take leave of the far-famed ‘‘ Tyne- 
mouth mystery,” 


If again assailed with similar charges, it is not my 
intention to notice them. The great end that has 
been accomplished, in the elucidation of truth and 
the clearing away of mystery, rests not now only upon 
my evidence or truthfulness. I am, &c., 

E. Heaptam GREENHOW. 





London, April 1, 1845. 

As Miss Martineau has occasioned publicity of a letter 
which I wrote to Mrs. Arrowsmith in December last, I wish 
she had also sent to you a copy of my reply to her answer, 
because it may appear, from my subsequent silence, that I 
was a believer in the absurd pretensions.to preternatural 
power which the girl J. assumed, and which it is lamentable 
to perceive a woman of Miss Martineau’s intellect should 
be so completely deceived by. Mrs. Arrowsmith’s letter 
confirmed the suspicions I had previously entertained. * * 

Iam, &e. MATTHEW NOTTINGHAM. 

We have cut down Mr. Nottingham’s letter to a 
simple protest. We have also omitted from Mr. 
Greenhow’s all merely collateral proofs—amongst 
others, the attested depositions of certain important 
witnesses—because it appears to us quite idle to go 
on accumulating evidence of what has been already 
proved beyond all dispute. This evidence, however, 
has not been thrown aside as useless. Hitherto, our 
sole purpose has been to show that Miss Martineau 
had been imposed on;—that the Statement, on which 
her case of clairvoyance rested, was untrue—and we 
have done this out of the mouths of her own witnesses, 
even of Mrs. Montague Wynyard herself,—but we 
may hereafter go further and submit a history in 
little of this memorable séance, in which case this 
collateral evidence will be important, as links, in the 





and congratulate you upon the | 
complete explanation it has received in your pages. | 





narrative. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. | 
Tue new Diorama is an excellent picture, on an | 
interesting subject, the Castle of Heidelberg. The 
popular effect of the * Valley of Alagna’ is, in some | 
sort, reproduced in it, or, to speak more exactly, | 
reversed ; since the magnificent ruin, with the Uni- 
versity town at its feet, and the bright Neckar | 
beyond, are at first represented as wrapped in the 
mantle of sternest winter. The change, which ac- 
cording to established custom, must come over every 
one of these dioramic landscapes, brings on a rich 
summer sunset, with its glory in the west, and, what 
is more marvellous, trees loaded with foliage, where, 
lately, were only the bald and frowning rocks :—since 
the absence of even leafless stems in the winter 
“ prospect” has been all but complete. Then, too, 
the diffusion of light over the sky is not precisely cor- 
rect to nature; the glow being a stripe across the pic- 
ture, instead of as emicircle radiating from the spot at 
which the sun has sunk below the horizon. The 
defects we have mentioned are possibly inevitable from 
the manner of painting. Even the Daguerréotype 
pictures—Nature’s own transcript of herself—leave us 
something to desire:—how much then must the most 
cunning of mortals fall short when dealing with the 





evanescent changes of light and shadow! Therefore, 
though remarking the above exceptions, we are not 
inconsistent in commending the present Diorama as 
worthy of its predecessors. 

We are glad to find that the contemplated de- 
struction of that ancient remnant of ecclesiastical 
structure, St. John’s Gate, has been arrested by the 
notice called to its antiquarian and literary claims 
for exemption from the provisions of the New Build- 
ing Act,—and is now in course of restoration —We 
are happy to announce, too, that the restoration of 
the Portland Vase is proceeding successfully ; and 
that this fine relic will, ere long, be restored to the 
public, not materially blemished by the strange out- 
rage to which it has been exposed. 

Mr. Murray announces an illuminated and illus- 
trated edition of the Book of Common Prayer; the 
borders, scrolls, foliage, head-pieces, and vignettes 
given in the prospectus and specimen, are truly deco- 
rative. No fewer than seven hundred different orna- 
mental initials, and eight illuminated titles, original 
designs by Owen Jones, are promised, The resources 
of modern art and mechanical invention are thus 
employed in the publication at a moderate price 
for the many, of embellished works which, in the 
Middle Ages, were necessarily confined to a few 
wealthy proprietors, from the great expense of their 
production. Mr. Parker is about to publish ‘ Ele- 
ments of Morality, including Polity,’ by W. Whe- 
well, D.D., Master of Trinity College; and‘Charicles; 
or, Illustrations of the Private Life of the Ancient 
Greeks, by Professor W. A. Becker, translated by 
F. Metcalfe, B.A. 

Particulars relative to a great collection of Budd- 


| hist books, preserved at Thibet, have been furnished 


by a Mongolian priest to some French missionaries ; 
and are made the subject of an appeal by the 
Journal des Débats to the government on behalf 
of the Bibliotheque Royale,—to which such a collec- 
tion would form a valuable addition. It is known 
to many Orientalists that the universal collection 
of Buddhist volumes, kept in that city, forms two 
vast compilations, called the Gandjour (108 folio 
volumes), and the Dandjour (240 folio volumes), but 
it has been generally unknown in Europe, that these 
two encyclopedic collections have been published at 
Pekin, by the Emperors of the reigning dynasty, in 
the Chinese, Mandchou, Mogul and Thibetan tongues, 
and that the 1392 volumes composing these four 
translations, may be there purchased for about 15602. 

Prince Albert, we perceive, has consented to have 
his name put down as a patron of the Festival about 
to be held in Manchester, in aid of the fund for 
erecting Baths and Wash-houses.—_Speaking of the 
Sanitary Arrangements now making for the happiness 
and improvement of the people, it is not a little 
singular, that while the overgrown and crowded cities 
of the kingdom are seeking at great loss to make 
clearings for the purpose of obtaining parks and 
pleasure-grounds, that same unwholesome growth 
of bricks and mortar should be permitted in other 
places, to overrun the play-grounds which nature 
has provided and centuries have consecrated. The 
spirit of building speculation is, it seems, about to 


| invade the beautiful fields in the neighbourhood of 


Nottingham, over which the breeze and the populace 
haveso long played together,amid a world of meadow- 
sweets: and the South Inch of Perth, one of the 
twin parks of that name which form the finest features 
in the beautiful scenery that surrounds the “ fair 
city,”—is about to have one third of its immemorial 
space shut up by buildings connected with the termini 
of four different railways. ‘To break up such natural 
reservoirs of health at the time when others are tak- 
ing pains to form them, is not merely to be behind 
the philanthropic genius of the age, but to be goin 
deliberately backwards; and we trust that the public 
spirit which is actively creating elsewhere, will be 
aroused to the easier task of preserving, in all places 
so naturally favoured as the towns in question. 

The officers employed in the various Polar Ex- 
peditions have presented to Sir John Barrow, on 
retiring from office as Secretary of the Admiralty, a 
Candelabrum, with an inscription testifying to his 
talent and energy in the promotion of Arctic dis- 
covery. 

Mehemet Ali’s vast projects for the improvement 
of the soil of Egypt appear to extend themselves in 
the ratio of his failing health and declining years, 
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The barrage of the Nile is proceeding, on the plan 
which we have already announced ; and the Pacha 
is, we hear, on the road, with his principal engineers, 
to visit the Lake Merris, with a view to devising the 
means of employing, like the Pharaohs of old, their vast 
lake, as a basin for the irrigation of Egypt during the 
droughts of summer. The following letter gives us 
information less satisfactory :— 
No. 12, Cork Street, Burlington Gardens, Apri! 2. 

I have just learned, by letters from Alexandria, 
brought by the last post, that the same process, de- 
scribed in your paper of August last, [No. 878,] of the 
destruction of the remains of antiquity in and about 
that city, is still continued with unrelenting persever- 
ance. Within the last month the iconoclastic occu- 

nts of the soil have come down upon some very 
interesting tombs belonging to the primitive Christians 
of Egypt, that are being broken up as fast as they are 
uncovered, to furnish stone for the new fortifications. 
These tombs are situate on the sea-shore, to the east- 
ward of the city, about a mile and a half from the 
Rosetta gate. It would appear that the early Christians 
of Alexandria were buried in the same ground with 
their Pagan relations, for in that quarter very curious 
excavated catacombs of Greek design, having pilas- 
ters, mouldings, and other architectural decorations 
belonging to that style, have been long known; in 
them, however, no Christian emblem exists, nor was 
ever seen, as far as I am aware; but in those of 
recent discovery, some very interesting Christian in- 
scriptions in the Greek language have been found, and 
saved by an enlightened countryman, from the lime- 
kiln which stands ready on the brink of each exca- 
vation to devour with insatiable jaw all that is con- 
vertible into that material. Many a beautiful and 
interesting relic of antiquity, in this way, entirely 
disappears, not only in Alexandria; but in all those 
cities occupied by Turks or Arabs that happen to be 
situated in the channel where yet the ancient stream 
of commerce lingers; otherwise they are saved by 
neglect, except indeed where that utter devastation 
has taken place, the accomplishment of divine wrath, 
as at Babylon, Nineveh, and some cities in the Delta. 

I remain, &c. J. Bonomi. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


Institute oF British Arcuitects.—March 10. 
—H. E. Kendall, Esq., V.P., in the chair.—Mr. C. 
Freeman was elected a Fellow, and Messrs. W. Beck, 
T. Lewis, and E. Nash, Associates. 

Mr. Billings read a ‘ Description of the Carving 
Machine patented by Mr. S. Pratt, jun.’ This 
machine, invented by Mr. Irving for the preparation 
of materials for inlaying, has been adapted for 
carving by Mr. Pratt. In its principle, it is a com- 
_ of the lathe, the drill, and the pentagraph. 

he material on which the tracery is to be carved is 


fixed on a table turning on a centre ; the tool, acting 
in the manner of a centre-bit, is attached to an arm, 
also working onacentre, and is made to revolve with 


great velocity by means of a strap. Guided bya 
pattern of cast-iron, the tool, by the double move- 
ment of the arm and the table, can be made to pass 
through any combination of curves, drilling out the 
material as it passes over it. The lines of the tracery 
are determined by the iron pattern, and the depth 
and form of the sinking by the shape and position of 
the tool; and if a double moulding is required, two 
patterns and two tools and a double operation are 
necessary: but as the pattern consists merely of a 
thin flat sheet of perforated iron, and the value of a 
tool amounts only to a few pence, the additional cost 
of variety in design to any extent is scarcely percep- 
tible. The tool and its position at the end of the 
arm once adapted to the section of the moulding to 
be produced, the rest is purely mechanical. The 
workman guides the tool with one hand, and the table 
with the other, and the tracery comes out with a 
rapidity which may be imagined when it is stated, 
that the tool makes three thousand evolutions in a 





minute; so that a tool with eight teeth, or edges, 
makes twenty-four thousand cuts in that space of 
time, the wood flying off as fine as sawdust, and the 
surface being left at once in a state of perfect finish 
and smoothness. The cost of the work thus exe- 
cuted does not exceed one-fourth of that of the 
same labour performed by hand. Stone is worked 
with the same facility as wood, and the machine has 
been found equally effectual, though of course less 
rapid, upon marble.—Mr. Billings concluded by in- 
viting visitors to inspect the machine any Wednesday 
morning at the works, in Eccleston Place, Pimlico. 

March 31.—J. B. Papworth, V.P., in the chair. 
The following gentlemen were elected members: 
Mr. J. Burrell, as Fellow; Messrs. A. Bailey and G. 
S. Clarke, as Associates. The decease of M.Serrure, 
honorary and corresponding member, was announced, 

A paper was read by Mr. E. M. Foxhall, descrip- 
tive of the mode adopted in constructing the chimney 
connected with the saw-mills erected at Mr. Cubitt’s 
premises, Pimlico. The peculiar features of the 
chimney are, first, that instead of presenting the usual 
unsightly appearance of an ordinary steam-engine 
chimney, the shaft being encased in a tower, the 
structure assumes, with but little additional expense, 
theappearance of an Italian campanile; and,secondly, 
from the mode of construction employed, the smoke 
shaft being unconnected with the tower, an opportu- 
nity, such as rarely occurs on so extensive a scale, is 
afforded of ascertaining the effect of heat in expand- 
ing brickwork. The smoke shaft is circular, and 
about 120 feet in height, the internal diameter is 5 
feet: for 24 feet from the footings the brick-work is 
14 inches in thickness, after which it is reduced to 
10 inches, then to 9, 8, 7, and finally to 6 inches, the 
bricks being of a segmental form made for the purpose. 
The variation in the heat of the chimney is never 
more than 250° of Fahrenheit, and by a gauge placed 
at the height of 90 feet from the ground, the brick- 
work is found with that heat to rise nearly § of an 
inch ; proving clearly that the materials with which 
an architect has to deal are constantly varying in 
their bulk with the changes in the temperature of the 
atmosphere. The upper portion of the tower, besides 
a belfry and clock-room, affords space for a capacious 
cistern for the supply of the steam boiler, should oc- 
casion require its being brought into action either 
through the failure of the force-pump, through the 
evaporation of water from the boilers, or neglect in 
filling them at the proper time, thereby diminishing 
toagreat extent the risk of explosion from such causes, 
and rendering the boilers less liable to be deranged. 
These advantages, together with the saving of fuel in 
consequence of the smoke shaft being protected from 
cooling influences, are considered to compensate 
amply for the increased outlay. 

A paper was likewise read by Mr. E. I’Anson, jun., 
‘On the Architecture of the Renaissance in France.’ 
—The paper began with some observations on the 
style of the French Flamboyant, particularly as to 
the high-pitched roofs prevailing at the time this style 
of architecture flourished, and mention was made of 
several buildings, both ecclesiastical and civil, wherein 
this feature was developed. Mr. I’Anson then alluded 
to the invasions by the French of Italy, during the 
reigns of Charles VIII., Louis XII., and Francis L., 
and remarked on the influence of Italian art, with 
which the Frerch were, by this means, made familiar, 
and which had at this epoch, under the patronage of 
the Medici, arrived at a high state of excellence ; the 
change which at that time pervaded all Europe, not 
less in art than in religion, was likewise glanced at. 
With this introduction to the subject the paper de- 
tailed at length the numerous works of Francis I., 
describing the Castle of Fontainbleau and other ex- 
tensive edifices built or altered by that monarch, or 
by the contemporaneous nobility of France. Atten- 
tion was called to the fact; that French artists were 
entirely engaged at Fontainbleau in the earlier works, 
executed under Francis I., and that it was after Ita- 
lian artists had been called in for the internal deco- 
ration that their talents were employed on the ex- 
terior ; its new and marked character as a transition 
style was likewise pointed out. Thesubject was further 
developed in an account of the chateau d*Ecouen, 
and the chateau of the Louvre, particular mention 
being made of Pierre l’Estot and Jean Gougeon; 
and, in the works of Philibert de Orme and others, 
was continued until the close of the 15th century ; 
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and, lastly, a few remarks were made extolling the 
beauty of details in the style of the Renaj 
claiming for it a position in art only second to the 
great works of the cingue cento of Italy, and givi 
it pre-eminence over the works of our Elizabeth 
school. 


Institution oF CrviL ENGINEERS.— March 18 
The President, Sir J. Rennie, in the chair—_A paper 
*On the Drainage of the Ancholme Level, by the 
President, was read. It commenced by describip 
the position of the Ancholme Level, which consists 
of a low tract of land of about 200,000 acres, situ. 
ated on the south side of the River Humber, about 
ten miles below its junction with the river Trent, 
The river Ancholme runs through the centre, and 
with its tributary streams, empties itself into the 
Humber at the village of Ferraby. The alluyial 
matter brought down by these streams formeda bar 
at the junction of the Ancholme with the Humber: 
which, by preventing the discharge of the drainage 
waters, caused the level to be inundated, rendering 
this tract of land unfit for tillage. The paper then, 
after entering into historical detail as tothe works which 
were executed at various periods from the time of 
the Romans to render this tract of land available for 
agricultural purposes, stated that, in the year 180] 
the late Mr. Rennie being applied to for the best 
plan for improving and completing the drainage and 
navigation of the level, reported that he attributed 
its defective drainage to the deficient capacity of the 
Ancholme and the subsidiary drains to carry off the 
floods ; to the cill of the old Ferraby sluice having 
been laid too high; and to there not being any cateh- 
water drains to prevent the floods from the adjacent 
high lands descending into the level.- Asa remedy, 
he recommended that the main river, Ancholme, 
should be further improved by straightening and 
enlarging its channel; and that two new locksshould 
be placed upon it; also that, with a view to preventing 
the floods from the highlands inundating the level, 
two catchwater drains should be made, one on the 
east side and the other on the west side of the river 
Ancholme, with separate and independent sluices at 
their junction with the Humber, by which means all 
the highland and lowland waters would be separated, 
and each body of water would thus be discharged 
into the Humber without interfering with the other. 
The catchwater drains involved an important and 
novel principle ; for, in his opinion, by the old Dutch 
method of simply cutting a series of straight drains 
to some convenient point for discharging their water, 
the highland and lowland waters were mixed together, 
and the highland waters coming from a higher level 
with greater velocity down upon the lowlands, forced 
their way first to the outfall. The less rapid waters 
of the lowlands were thus kept back and were left 
to stagnate, the sluices being unable to discharge the 
whole body of water during the time when the tide 
with the Humber permitted the sluice doors to be 
opened ; and it was thus impossible that the level 
could be drained: but by separating the highland 
from the lowland waters, each body could be effectu- 
ally discharged by an independent sluice. These 
catchwater drains would answer also the purposes 
of irrigation during dry seasons, and for navigation. 
The plans which were also at the same period being 
beneficially carried into effect by Mr. Rennie, and 
on amore extensive scale, in the East and West 
Wildmore fens, near Boston, and also onthe Witham, 
near Lincoln, were partially executed, but the works 
not being completed, and for want of funds not being 
kept in repair, the drainage was found insufficient; 
and at length Sir John Rennie was called in to com- 
plete the system. He proposed that the plans of his 
father should be carried out; that the Ancholme 
should be further improved, and a new sluice made 
at Ferraby, with a cill placed at a lower level, and 
new bridges made throughout the line ; also that an 
overfall and Weir should be constructed, with a large 
reservoir to catch the sand which was brought by floods 
from thesurrounding hills and had previously blocked 
up the main and lateral drains. Minor weirs and 
reservoirs were also recommended for the smaller 
drains where they united with the level. These 
works having been executed, the effect was, that the 
drainage was rendered complete, and the district was 
converted into a tract of fine arable land. Subse 
quently, another sluice was constructed below Ferr- 
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by, with its cill two feet below the low water mark of 
extra spring tides in the Humber. This sluice, which 
had three openings of eighteen feet each in width, 
with draw doors and self-acting gates, was perfect in 
its effect, discharging above four times the quantity 
of water, in the same time, than had been previously 
accomplished.—In a discussion which ensued, the 
correctness of the principle was admitted, and it was 
shown, that by selecting proper localities for the out- 
falls, and by placing the cills of the sluices below 
low water mark of spring tides, there were not any 
fen districts that could not be drained without me- 
chanical aid. 

April 1.—Sir John Rennie, President, in the chair, 
—The paper read was by Mr. A. A. Croll, “On the 
construction and use of Gas Meters.’—It first noticed 
the necessity for a means of accurately measuring the 
consumption of gas, in order that the honest con- 
sumer might not be obliged to pay for the frauds of 
the dishonest, as was actually the case at present, as 
the gas companies were obliged to charge such a price 
for their gas as would cover all contingencies, ‘Then 
after relating many flagrant instances of fraud on the 
gas companies, and the methods by which they were 
practised, the author attributed the loss of 30 per 
cent. of the gas produced, which was not accounted 
for in the consumption, rather to the fraudulent con- 
sumption than to the leakage, either from bad joints 
or through the pores of the iron pipes, as had been 
sought to be established in a former discussion. The 
author’s own practical observations induced him to 
limit the amount of leakage to under 5 per cent. If 
from the 2,700,000 cubic feet of gas, which was dis- 
tributed daily from the works of the Chartered Gas 
Company alone, there was a leakage of 30 per cent. 
810,000 cubic feet of carburetted hydrogen gas would 
be let free daily in a comparatively limited district of 
the streets of London, which would render the atmo- 
sphere unbearable. This calculation was exclusive of 
the nine other large companies whose pipes pervaded 
the other districts. The paper also contended, that 
the theory of the decomposition of the gas in the 
earth was inadmissible, as in that case the hydrogen 
would be converted into water, and the carbon, which 
would amount to nearly 3,000 tons annually, would 
be deposited in the soil. The author then described 
the Water Meter, as invented by Clegg, and improved 
by Cropley, showing its defects, and the facility with 
which it could be made subservient to fraud. He 
then showed the various obsolete meters of the Dry 
Meter Company, and of Sullivan, and then explained 
the action of Defries’ three-Chambered Meter. The 
paperclosed with a descriptionand illustration of Croll 
and Richards’s Dry Meter, which, in the opinion of the 
author, possess superior qualities, being more accurate 
in its measurement on account of the chambers open- 
ing by the direct action of the discs, there being no 
action upon the diaphragm, and each chamber being 
completely filled and emptied at each interval. It 
was admitted that the use of the leather was objec- 
tionable, but hitherto no better material had been 
discovered, and the attention of the makers had 
chiefly been directed towards diminishing the extent 
of leather exposed to the action of the gas ; that 
tither of the meters was preferable to the water 
meter in its present state.—The following candidates 
were elected: Messrs. W. H. Barlow, as Member ; 
J. Scott, R. Lindley, J. Adams, and G. Berkley, as 
Associates, 


_ Livyean Sociery.—March 4.—R. Brown, Esq., 
inthe chair._J.S. Bowerbank, Esq., Dr. F. Plomley, 
and D. Price, Esq., were elected Fellows.—A portion 
of a paper was read by the secretary, ‘On the Botany 
of the Gallapagos Islands,’ by Dr. J. D. Hooker. 
The plants described were collected by C. Darwin, 
Ex, and had been placed in the hands of Professor 

enslow, who had commenced their description. 
The plants of the Gallapagos Islands not only differ 
ttom those of the rest of the world, but the different 
islands of the group exhibited representative species. 
The collection of Mr. Darwin consisted of about 150 
tecies, of which 50 were new.—A paper was read 
ftom G. Newport, Esq., ‘On the Lithobiide.” 

March 18._E, Forster, Esq. in the chair.—E. 
Doubleday, Esq. was elected a Fellow.—A paper was 
read by Mr. E. Quekett, ‘On the Structure of the 
r, of Plants as exhibited in Siliceous Casts of 

sue from Fossil Wood.’ The casts confirmed by 








their form the general view that the spire of vascular 
tissue is formed inside the membrane. Casts of the 
dotted and glandular tissue proved that the dots were 
cavities, whose concavity was presented to the interior 
of the vessel in which they occurred.—A paper was 
read by Mr. Doubleday, of the British Museum, ‘On 
the Nervules of the Wings of Lepidoptera asa means 
of Classification.’ By this mode the old genera of 
Argynnis and Melitza were thrown into groups, whose 
geographical distribution agreed with their anatomical 
division.—A paper was read from Mr. Walker, ‘ On 
the Eurytomide.’ 


Soctety or Arts.—March 12.—B. B. Cabbell, 
Esq., V.P., in the chair.—D. P. Hewitt and W. H. 
Burnett, Esqs., were elected members. The secretary 
described a ‘Method of Packing Camp Equipage,’ 
by Mr. Wright,—which consists of a wooden case 
4 feet 9 inches in length, by 18 inches deep, and 12 
inches wide ; containing a tent 12 feet in diameter 
at bottom and 8 feet at top, which is made to open 
and shut as an umbrella ; the jointed pole on which 
it is fixed is 10 feet in length,—a clear headway of 
6} feet is preserved under the stretchers when the 
tent is fixed,_two forms and two stools, together 
constituting seats for twelve persons, four foot boards, 
a four-legged table 3 feet long by 2 feet wide, a box 
and cooking apparatus, complete the equipage,— 
weighs less than 1 cewt.,—and can be taken to pieces 
or put together in 20 minutes. 

The Secretary next described Mr. A. Dacey’s 
* Knife and Fork Apparatus.’ 

The last subject brought forward, was the ‘ Patent 
Dental Carving Machine,’ by Mr. Tomes. 

March 19._W. H. Hughes, Esq., V.P. in the 
chair.—The following were elected members: H. D. 
Davenport, J. Philp, V. Ternie, G. Wilson, and C. 
Meeking, Esqrs. 

The secretary described the substance called 
“Gutta Percha.” It is the juice of a large in- 
digenous forest tree in Singapore; and is obtained 
by cutting notches through the bark, when it exudes 
in the form of a milky juice which soon curdles. In 
its chemical properties it somewhat resembles Caout- 
chouc, but is much less elastic; it however possesses 
qualities, which that substance does not, which will 
render it of considerable value as a substitute for 
medical instruments in hot climates. The Gutta 
Percha, when dipped in water nearly at the boiling 
point, can readily be united, and becomes quite plastic, 
so as to be formed (before it cools below 130° to 140° 
Fahrenheit,) into any required shape, and which it 
retains at any temperature below 110°; in this state 
it is very rigid and tough, and is used in Singapore 
for chopper handles, &c., in preference to buffalo 
horn, and does not appear to undergo any change in 
the hot damp climate of the Straits of Malacca. 
The secretary produced casts from medals, a rough 
lathe band, a short pipe, &c., which he had formed 
for the occasion, a soda-water bottle containing the 
juice as collected from the tree had been entirely 
inclosed by a covering of the Gutta Percha, which 
was as tough as leather, but by immersion in hot 
water for two or three minutes was removed, and 
formed again into a solid lump. 

Dr. J. G. Hewlett read a paper ‘On Atmospheric 
Railways.’ 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 
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+ Entomological Society, 8. 
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Royal Society of Literature, 4. 
Society of Antiquaries, 8. 
Astronomical Society, 8. 
Royal Institution, half-past 8.—Mr. Nasmyth ‘On Lunar 
Volcanic Crater s.’ 








PINE ARTS. 


BATHS AND WASH-HOUSES FOR THE LABOURING 
CLASSES. 

Public exhibitions of competition designs are of 
less frequent occurrencethan they ought to be. All the 
more singular, therefore, that an exception should have 
been made in favour of designs so little attractive 
and intelligible to the public; since the drawings 
consist of mere diagrams of constructive anatomy— 
of sections and dissections, laying bare to view pipes, 


flues, drains, and all the unsightly viscera of a fabric, 
That the competitors themselves did not at all con- 
template the chance of a public exhibition, is evident, 
from the very little pains they have bestowed on 
their elevations, which certainly will not fascinate or 
mislead by the seductive charms of graphic execu- 
tion. For this reason, perhaps, it was that one com- 
petitor took alarm and refused to let his drawings 
be exhibited. Of the remaining twenty-one, some 
would have done well to follow his example, their 
designs being vague and unsatisfactory in the plans, 
and still more obviously unsatisfactory to the eye. 

It was with more of curiosity than hope that we 
entered Mr. Rainy’s gallery, where the exhibition 
took place, but a cursory inspection convinced us 
that the competitors had steered clear of one mistake 
which we had anticipated—architectural projects, 
ambitious of rivalling by their scale of grandeur, if 
not of extent, the Therma of Diocletian and Titus. 
Looking for instances of splendid failure arising 
from the impracticability of extravagant imaginings 
and exaggerated grandeur, all the greater, though 
not more agreeable, was our surprise at finding ex- 
actly the reverse,—designs, which so far from making 
any pretensions to classical style and character, 
aimed at almost every other style, and any character 
but that which would indicate the purpose of the 
intended building. While some were confessedly 
Gothic alms-houses, others lpoked like stables, 
warchouses, or manufactories. One figured in the 
likeness of a huge Swiss cottage ; another in the sim- 
plicity of modern Grecian, with its severity ingeni- 
ously relieved by garnishing of Elizabethan and Louis 
Quatorze ornaments ; a third showed a regular com- 
position @ la Pecksniff, eked out into a grand fagade, 
by a couple of snug suburban cottage houses, with 
their own entrances, being squeezed in between an 
Ionic portico of most Cockney physiognomy, and the 
end compartments, which, like the portico itself, 
have Ionic columns, with a sort of huge gaping shop- 
window between them ; a fourth design is in aspecies of 
Moorish style, but denuded of all its characteristics, 
| except the mere outline of arches and windows. 
| Even the best are only entitled to the negative 
| praise of being inoffensive, and not absolutely ridi- 
culous. Their exteriors would just as well suit any 
range of strect-houses, for they have more the ap- 
pearance of a line of uniform dwelling-houses than 
of a single large building. While as to interior 
architecture, that is wholly out of the question: 
among them all there is not one design that makes 
any pretension to it, or which even so much as pro- 
vides the degree of effect which attends mere space 
and extent of lines and surfaces, though the walls 
themselves be quite bare. The inside of a London 
porter brewery, or the sheds of a railway station, 
with their expanse of roof, are strikingly picturesque 
and grandiose in comparison with the low, huddled- 
up and squeezed-up places shown in the sections of 
these exhibited designs. Some of them provide 
separate cabins or closets forthe washer-women, and 
in one instance, if not more, a passage only two feet 
wide is left between two long ranges of these, so that 
two women with baskets or bundles of linen could 
scarcely pass. In one, the receptacle for fuel is 
literally only a coal-hole, not capable of containing 
above a few tons, or little more than sufficient for a 
couple of days’ consumption in such an establishment, 
and besides, so placed that the coals would have to 
be brought in either through the grand portico !—or 
the door by the side of it, which serves as a common 
entrance for females who wash clothes and the males 
who wash themselves. 

One thing which at first looks rather odd, is, that 
so very few competitors should have entered the lists 
on this occasion. When designs were required for 
the new Houses of Parliament, nearly one hundred 
presented themselves, although the subject required 
far more than average ability and no small share of 
self-confidence ; whereas not more than a fifth of 
that number have cared to try for the Public Baths 
and Washing Houses. Even among those who have 
done so there are very few architects—only two or 
three in fact whose names we ever heard of before ; 
the rest seem to be either engineers or builders. 
That such persons confine their practice to con- 
struction does not at all account for the deplorably 
bad taste and ignorance which they here betray in 
architectural design. It might be thought that per- 
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sons in their position must almost of course acquire 
some relish for architecture and obtain some insight 
into its principles. As matter of business they na- 
turally give their chief attention to what comes within 
their immediate sphere of employment; yet that 
does not prevent them from turning to architecture 
as a secondary pursuit, intimately allied with their 
own, and affording a congenial relaxation from drier 
studies, At all events, they seem to stand very much 
nearer to architecture than any other class of the 
public, and ought, therefore, to possess some kindred 
feeling for it. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





A SOIREE MUSICALE in AID of the FUNDS of KING’S 
COLLEGE HOSPITAL, will be given at the residence of Dr. 
ROYLE, 4, Bulstrode-street, Manchester-square, on WEDNESDAY, 
April 9, to commence at Half-past Eight o’Clock. The following 
eminent artistes have most kindly promised their valuable assistance: 
—Vocalists, Mdlle. Schloss, Miss Maria B. Hawes, the Misses Pyne, 
and Mdme. F. Lablache; Signor Brizzi, Herr Kroff, and Signor F. La- 
biache. Instrumentalists: Pianoforte, Mdme. Dulcken and Mr. Neate: 
Concertina, by Mr. Geo. Case; Violoncello, Mr. Goodbau; Clarionet, 
Herr Edward Meyer. Tickets, 10s. 6¢. each, may be had at Dr. Royle’s 
residence, or at Charles Ollivier's Royal Musical Repository, 41and 42, 
New Bond-street. 





SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL. 

On WEDNESDAY EVENING NEXT, April9, 1845, will be per- 
formed, for the first time in London, ‘ DAVID,’ an Oratorio composed 
by the Chevalier Neukomm. Principal Vocal Performers—Miss Lu- 
combe, Miss Barrett, Mr. Manvers, Mr. Allan, Mr. Machin, and Herr 
Staudigl. The Band and Chorus will consist of above Five Hundred 
Performers. Tickets, 3s. each; Reserved Seats, 5s., may be had of the 
principal Musicsellers—of Mr. Bowley, 53, Charing Cross, Mr. Mit- 
chell, 39, Charing Cross, and of Mr. Ries, 102, Strand, opposite Exeter 

all. THOMAS BREWER, Hon. Sec. 

The Subscription to the Society is One Guinea per annum. Persons 
desirous of becoming Subscribers are requested to apply at Exeter 
Hall, on Tuesday Evening, between the hours of Eight and Ten. 





Her Magsesty’s Tueatre.—The new prima donna 
introduced on Tuesday last in Donnizetti’s ‘ Lucia,’ 
has entirely and deservedly succeeded. The diffi- 
culty of this achievement, can only be rightly esti- 
mated by those considering how completely Madame 
Persiani had, here and in Paris, possessed herself of 
theOpera: making her part init a marvel of vocal skill 
and quiet yet deep pathos combined. We were as 
much surprisedas delighted ; not having, we may fairly 
confess, rated Madame Castellan as a concert singer 
so high as it was the fashion to do last year. Her true 
sphere is, at all events, the stage. There the lights, 
the distance, and the costume, metamorphose a pretty 
French lady into a beautiful woman—while the 
larger arena seems to give a certain polish and 
sonorousness to a voice which frequently in the 
orchestra sounded thick and throaty. The want 
with Madame Castellan is still a voluble and easy 
delivery,—in plain Italian, the bocca of our southern 
neighbours. An organ of so brilliant a compass— 
extending from B flat below the stave to c sharp or 
even D above,—ard such even and agreeable quality, 
ought to be made to answer at a second’s warning. 
Hers does not always; and hence arises an appear- 
ance of strain and effort, reminding us of the worst 
traditional faults of old French singing. Madame 
Castellan has obviously bestowed much practice 
on the executive portions of her art; but she 
still needs that general regulation in the delivery 
of her tone ; the result of which is such readiness 
asa Persiani can acquire, if not such spontaneity 
as only belongs to peerless instruments like Grisi’s 
voice. Her accent too, and articulation, stand in 
need of amendment: but she is young enough, and 
obviously sufficiently in earnest to subdue any 
small defects, and to add the few graces want- 
ing:—this done, a future of first-rate honours is 
before her. She restored the original entrata to 
Lucia, and in the mad scene interpolated a piece of 
grand cantabile, in itself hardly so effective as the 
largo which Persiani used to sing with the pathos of 
a breaking heart. The character of Lucia, as an 
acting part, is comprised in the second act. Madame 
Castellan’s conception of this seemed fyll of good 
and true notions, somewhat restrained in“their exe- 
cution by want of stage experience. In particular, 
her unwilling entrance to sign the contract struck us 
as gentle, unexaggerated and affecting. Altogether 
we have rarely witnessed the début in London of an 
artist so young in her career more satisfactory, as well 
as promising. But to say that Madame Castellan is 
first-rate would be to stand in the way of her becom- 





ing so. A paragraph must be added in justice to Signor 
Moriani, whom the subscribers seem disposed to 
receive as much too coldly this springsas they over- 
did fair welcome last year. Signor Moriani was 
never in such fine voice in 1844 as on last Thursday 
evening—never sung so well up to time; with so much 
accent and nuance—thanks, in part, to Signor Costa’s 
unslumbering resolution to keep matters moving. 
His delivery of “ Fra poco’? was many degrees more 
refined than last year’s. Is it that Duprez,for whom 
the part of Edgardo was written, and who intends to 
perform it in English during his coming visit to Lon- 
don, is “ casting his shadow before,” and piquing com- 
petitors into unusual care and finish? However this 
may be, the wholesale depreciators of Signor Moriani 
(and there are such) could not have persisted in 
their line of conduct on Thursday, without utter un- 
fairness: while his admirers would have been war- 
ranted in some extra exthusiasm.—Madame Grisi, 
Signor Mario, and Signor Lablache, are to appear 
immediately: and La Nina, a Spanish danseuse of 
the highest Peninsular reputation. 





Ancient Concerts.—The first of these solemn 
concerts under the auspices of H.R.H. the Duke af 
Cambridge, on Wednesday evening, was more than 
usually soporific. There were novelties it is true: a 
fine selection froma‘ Te Deum’ by Sarti—a Motetto 
by Cherubini—a Graduale, by Seyfried —a Quartett by 
Weigl, and a Quartett and Chorus by Caldara ; but 
the lethargic style of performance, in addition to the 
liberties so often taken by the conductor with the 
music under his care, rendered it, for the most part, 
impossible for the hearer to do more than guess at the 
effect or nature of the compositions thus introduced. 
The present condition of vocal art, as illustrated by the 
performance of Wednesday, is unhappily less doubt- 
ful, Madame Caradori Allen and Mr, Machin were 
the only vocalists worthy of the choicest music the 
world has produced, and the most aristocratic 
audience which can be got together in England. We 
could not but feel what is lost by absence of training, 
on hearing the thick, guttural tones of Mdlle. Schloss, 
in dialogue or union with the clear, polished, nggu- 
rally produced voice of theelder lady. Our German 
guest has an organ superb as to power and original 
quality—but every new hearing makes it clearer that 
a glimmering of the finer nature of the singer’s art 
has not reached her: and we cannot imagine on 
what principle she was appointed to sing Handel’s 
contralto song, ‘Return, O God of Hosts!’ Then, 
how vexatious it is to national pride, to hear a mag- 
nificent voice like Miss Barrett’s, the other lady- 
singer on Wednesday, presented in such a crude and 
incomplete state :—how wearisome to herself must it 
be, now, to undergo the strict and fatiguing course of 
vocalization still requisite! Again, the performance 
of Webbe’s ‘ Discord, dire Sister,’ was doleful enough 
to waken us painfully to the decadence which has 
taken place, even in such questionable wares as the 
oleaginous counter-tenors, and the time-less warbling 
tenors of our so-called English school. That which 
is new, in brief, seems sadly incomplete: that which 
is mature, all butdestroyed. Is this “the history in 
little” of the exquisite art of Singing? We fear the 
answer might be alike startling and unsatisfactory ; 
not only as concerns England, but the Continent 
also. Time permitting, we may, one day, analyze the 
causes of this: meanwhile, it must suffice to press its 
consideration on the profession and the public. We 
rejoice too sincerely in the general diffusion of musi- 
cal science to consent, without a murmur, to see it 
accompanied by a falling off in such an important 
branch of executive power. The next concert is to 
be under the direction of H.R.H. the Prince Albert— 
at which it is rumoured that some curiosity—music, on 
“antique stringed instruments,” is to be brought for- 
ward, 

Puituarmonic Socrety.—The secession of many 
“old, familiar faces,” from the Hanover Square 
Rooms, made the first Philharmonic Concert, some- 
what dreary in aspect ; and the performance was suit- 
ably heavy. Sir H. R. Bishop is not quickened by his 
promotion ; at least was not on Monday: fortunately, 
however, he could not hinder Mr. Loder and the band 
from sometimes escaping into the right tempo, both in 
the overture to ‘ Les Deux Journées,’ and the March 
from Beethoven’s ¢ minor symphony. In the selec- 





tion there was not a glimpse of novelty. Denied thi 
while listening to Haydn’s Symphony, No, 7,_the 
most hackneyed of the hackneyed,—it occurred to ug 
to match the amount of idea therein contained, with 
that of this much-talked of ‘ Desert.’* Alas! that the 
new French composer should turn out one hundred 
years in retreat of the old German! As to con. 
struction, it would be, of course, absurd to draw 
a parallel: Haydn possessing a mastery over the 
art of composition, which enables him to stand the 
close neighbourhood of Beethoven better—if we 
may dare say it—than even Mozart. One solo wag 
Beethoven’s c minor concerto,—unwisely chosen 
the Symphony, being in the same key: it was played 
neatly and with understanding, by Madame Oury; 
her cadence, however, in the first movement (we were 
told composed by Czerny) was showy rather than 
masterly. The other concerto was one by Spohr, 
excellently played by M. Sainton. This gentleman 
is more to our taste as a solo player than as a first 
violin. The tone of his fourth string is wooden—but 
he is sure, brilliant, expressive; and is either less 
spasmodic in a public room than a chamber, or is 
wisely laying aside that peculiarity, as not calculated 
to please in England. Spohr’s composition, too, is 
charming. He always shines when writing for his 
own, instrument. The rondo finale is on a national 
theme, we apprehend; Ries having used the same 
melody for the rondo of his pianoforte Quartett in 
E flat.—The vocalists were Miss Rainforth, Sig. F. 
Lablache, and Madame Albertazzi. This lady almost 
irritates us by her phlegmatic manner of using the love- 
liest mezzo soprano voice with which throat was ever 
endowed, and which Time seems to have enriched, 
What would a Pasta or a Persiani, or our own Miss 
Kemble, have done with such means! After all, it 
is * the mind that sings,’’ and one of the most liberally 
gifted artists of her time will, for want thereof, be 
passed over, so long as animation and expression are 
admired. Mozart’s lovely ‘Non piu di fiori’ was 
correctly delivered by Madame Albertazzi—nothing 
more. 





Musica Gossip.—Now that the greater concerts 
are coming into full play, and the Opera (as it ought) 
is taking the lead in introducing novelties worth 
attention,—chamber-music, of necessity, is in some 
measure thrust out of sight. Some of the entertain- 
ments devoted to it are, indeed, wisely coming toa 
close;~-Mr. Lucas’s agreeable Musical Evenings, and 
the Soirées of the Society of British Musicians, among 
thenumber. The promised “improvement on last year’s 
performances” given by the director of the Musical 
Union, was the engagement, for his second meeting, 
of Mrs. Anderson as pianiste. It is not kind to the 
lady to thrust her forward as superior to Mendelssohn, 
Moscheles, Déhler: but to these inevitable discour- 
tesies must such a management of such an ill-propor- 
tioned entertainment be driven ; and in noting them 
(for principle’s sake) it is not we, but Presidents and 
Vice-presidents who are severe. There was ample 
time ere the “ Musical Union” commenced to have 
averted all such unpleasing comparisons. We have 
little further to say, beyond announcing the forth- 
coming appearance of M. Duprez, at Drury Lane: 
——we question if in time to save that fast-declining 
establishment. The “Sacred Harmonic Society,” 
as was mentioned some weeks ago, is about to pro- 
duce the Chevalier Neukomm’s ‘ David’ at their 
next concert, with Herr Staudigl in the music—if we 
must not say the part—of Sau/.—The contest for the 
musical chair at Edinburgh has been terminated by 
the recent election of Mr. Donaldson. 

The musical news from abroad is of no remarkable 





* Having incidentally alluded to this composition, we 
may add, that a careful perusal of the published music 0 
‘ The Desert,’ has confirmed to the full our judgment given 
last week. Deprived of orchestral contrasts, the innate 
meagreness of M. David's ideas becomes as evident as his 
want of constructive power. It seems the more necessary to 
insist on the verdict, since some of our contemporaries 
largely differ from us, and have recourse to strange ent 
tices in expressing the contrary opinion. We have to — 
The Great Gun for pointing out how one, in place of of 4 
ing any original criticism, has availed himself of an —_ 
published by M. Berlioz, in Les Débats. Such an imple 
reflection on English critics might be let pass, had _— 
system of working the press been of late creeping In, “a 
teo much in the unscrupulous French fashion to be nil 
garded without the strongest protest by all who wish we 
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interest. We are told, indeed, that the ‘ Bianca e 
Gualtiero’ of that distinguished Russian amateur,— 
M. le Colonel Lvoff, has been given at St. Peters- 
burgh with triumphant success—Madame Viardot 
and Rubini taking principal parts, A M. de Fresne, 
too, has been producing himself and his compositions 
in the select circle of the Abbaye-aux- Bois, at Paris, 
to the infinite admiration of the, feuilletonists. Taught 
by past experiettce, we wait for more precise infor- 
mation ere we dare admit his claims. What, by 
the way, has become of M. Beéfort—the miracle of 
tenor-singers, discovered by those sanguine gentlemen 
last autumn ?—and who, by the present silence of all 
respecting him, seems as yet to be little more sub- 


stantive than 
** but a wandering voice.” 














Princess’s THEATRE.—The British public have 
now become acquainted, through the agency of Mr. 
Forrest, at his former and present visit, with two 
tragedies of American composition. The first of these, 
‘The Gladiator,’ was, we recollect, a piece well con- 
structed for stage effect, with some especially power- 
ful scenes, calculated to exhibit the qualifications of 
the principal actor in the most striking manner. But 
not only the poetic faculty, but the art of writing 
verse was wanting in the author ; and it accordingly 
soon took its place asan extended melo-drama which 
might serve the purpose of theatrical spectacle, but 
had small claim to literary consideration. The 
second piece—that now acting—is similar in kind, 
but inferior in execution. The hero, whose name it 
bears, is, too, a sort of gladiator in his way—“ the last 
ofthe Wampanoags”—Metamora, or Metamocen,— 
the “ Philip of Pokanoket” of Washington Irving’s 
‘Sketch-Book,"—the defender of his native forests 
against the earliest settlers of New England. It is 
but fair to quote the character given of him by the 
novelist :—“ He was a patriot attached to his native 
soil—a prince true to his subjects and indignant of 
their wrongs—a soldier daring in battle, firm in ad- 
versity, patient of fatigue, of hunger, of every variety 
of bodily suffering, and ready to perish in the cause 
he had espoused : proud of heart, with an untame- 
able love of natural liberty, he preferred to enjoy it 
among the beasts of the forest, or in the dismal and 
famished recesses of swamps and morasses, rather 
than bow his haughty spirit to submission, and live 
independent and despised in the ease and luxury of 
the settlements. With heroic qualities and bold 
achievements that would have graced a civilized 
warrior, and have rendered him the theme of the 
poet and historian, he lived a wanderer and a fugitive 
in his native land, and went down like a lonely bark 
foundering amid darkness and tempest, without a 
pitying eye to weep his fall, or a friendly hand to re- 
cord his struggle.” This description is well realized 
in the hero of the play. The sense of wrong—the 
stoical endurance—the sentiment of revenge, con- 
trasted with occasional patience under suffering, and 
the natural piety of the’savage, are skilfully and 
powerfully drawn out. The diction in which his 
thoughts and feelings are expressed is also for the 
most part judiciously selected, and we have the 
figurative eloquence of the royal Indian prudently 
symbolized. Successively and successfully is he ex- 
hibited as a husband, a father, a warrior, and a king; 
and in each blends the opposite extremes of tender- 
hess and ferocity, vehement affection and wild hate ; 
but, throughout all the changes of his fortune, ever 
conscious of the presence of the Great Spirit, whom 
he worships with equal fidelity, whether by his mys- 
lerious power doomed to life or death. His brave 
and solitary defiance of his assembled foes, when 
standing untended within their council-chamber, sacri- 
ficing in their very presence the traitor of his tribe who 
had sold his country to the pale-faced Puritans, pour- 
ing out before them a torrent of adjurations and 
maledictions, and finally dashing down the war-axe 
into the floor immediately previous to his exit, pre- 
sents a scene equally natural, dramatic, and effective. 
Nor were the other scenes in which Metamora him- 
self appears unworthy of companionship with this. 

t here our praise must end. The remainder of 
the drama, consisting of an underplot, relative to an 
exiled regicide and his daughter and her lover, the 
son of Sir Arthur Vaughan, and the mystery that veils 
Until the fifth act the relation between parentand child, 
Was altogether the poorest and worst combined rubbish 








ever written. We can scarcely believe that the author 


of the one set of scenes was the author of the other, such 
is the disparity between their style and execution. 
In making this remark, we are rating the whole 
merely as a melo-drama, though pompously inflated 
into five acts; but simply in that point of view, the 
discrepance is almost unparalleled in dramatic com- 
position, which is fruitful enough of anomalies even 
in its highest labours. Such barrenness of invention 
in the materials, such an ignorance of construction 
in the treatment, were never, perhaps, more egregi- 
ously betrayed. We are afraid, therefore, that ‘ Me 
tamora’ is doomed to do even less than was done by 
* Spartacus’ for the dramatic reputation of the New 
World. But the reasons are sufficiently obvious why 
dramatic genius in America cannot yet have existence. 
The objectionable parts, however, might be all re- 
moved from the play, and the performance would 
gain by the excision. The piece, in fact, is mani- 
festly written for one performer: it is nothing more 
than a mono-drama, and it matters not what becomes 
of the scenes in which the hero is absent. The aim 
of the author was so evidently and expressly to fit 
Mr. Forrest at all points, that it becomes superfluous 
to criticize his performance. Ifthe red man be such 
as the author has pourtrayed him, then is Mr. Forrest 
beyond question the red man; for the writer had him 
in his eye in every line which he has compiled for 


racter with the actor. What Mr. Forrest had to do 
was to bring forth all the peculiarities of his style, all 
the resources of his craft, without selection or reserve ; 
thus best would he fulfil the design of his author in 
assembling every one of his effects in a single part. 
Those who wish, therefore, to understand at once 
the whole that Mr. Forrest can do, may now gratify 
their wish by witnessing ‘Metamora.’ We find that 
we have left but small space for the “new grand 
Oriental melodramatic burlesque,” founded on G. 
M. Lewis's famous ‘ Timour the Tartar ;’ this, how- 
ever, we regret the less: for to occupy a line in anim- 
adverting on a thing so worthless were absurd. 

The most elegant and witty of Shakspeare’s come- 
dies, ‘ Much Ado About Nothing,’ was produced on 
Thursday evening, to give Miss Cushman an oppor- 
tunity of appearing as the representative of Beatrice. 
Little indebted to the Spanish romance from which 
he derived the serious part of his plot, the poet 
mainly depended on the original comic characters 
with which his unaided genus has enriched and 
varied the scenes in its dramatic developement. 
Failing or not caring to excite strongly our interest 
for Hero and her lover, Shakspeare succeeded to ad- 
miration in so depicting the creatures of his own fancy, 
Benedick and Beatrice, Dogberry and Verges, as to 
charm us with the vivacity and raillery, the humour 
and absurdity of the dialogues and incidents in which 
they partake, and of which we know not whether to 
prefer the brilliancy and ingenuity, or the kindliness 
and bonhomie. Benedick and Beatrice are in par- 
ticular beautiful creations ; imaginary haters of mar- 
riage, because the theme has become the ordinary 
topic of their satire ; their similarity is made most 
philosophically the ground of an apparent antagon- 
ism, and thus opportunity given for a wit-combat 
between the friendly litigants, equally remarkable for 
its inveteracy and good humour. The absence of all 
bitterness prepares us for the final reconciliation of 
the parties ; and we should be, indeed, disappointed 
if two amiable, though somewhat perverse beings, so 
well matched in disposition and feeling, were not at 
last made happy in that union, which it is from the 
first evident they only affect to despise. Accom- 
plished, generous, brave, and virtuous, both enlist 
from the beginning the best sympathies in their 
favour ; we wish them well throughout their merry 
trial—the dash of earnestness that at length comes 
over it, serves but to deepen and confirm the interest 
already excited—and we cannot help rejoicing in 
their ultimate triumph, as that of two eccentric com- 
panions who have made themselves unexpectedly 
agreeable, on a short excursion in which there has 
been more of sunshine than of shade—some few 
minutes of cloud only to as many hours of delightful 
enjoyment. The manner in which this play, like 
others, has been revived at this theatre, does no credit 
to the management ; the scenery and appointments 
being execrable, and the performers turned loose on 
the stage without sufficient rehearsal, Only the four 





pure Shaksperian characters, Benedick (Mr. Wal- 


lack), Beatrice (Miss Cushman), Dogberry (Mr. 
Compton), and Verges (Mr. Oxberry), have escaped 
without serious injury; but these could not be 
now better performed anywhere. Mr. Wallack is 
the only actor left on the metropolitan boards who 
has the slightest pretension to enact the gentleman 
of comedy ; and Miss Cushman showéd her usual 
decision and purpose in the assumption of the charac- 
ter of Beatrice—qualities in which, at present, she has 
not only no rival, but no competitor. Her acting, 
notwithstanding some too obvious mannerism, was 
spirited, overflowing with mirth, yet chaste, marked 
with maidenly reserve, and even in the very riot of 
wit or humour not overstepping the limits of good 
manners. These merits are rare, and indicate so 
much judgment in the actress, that, with her talents, 
we have no doubt of the continuance, and even 
increase, of her popularity. It-would be super- 
fluous to praise either Mr. Compton or Mr. 
Oxberry: the former gentleman is the most classic 
of low comedians, and must be seen to be appreciated, 
For the rest, as we have intimated, silence is mercy; 
but the want of control and regulation—nay, even of 
ordinary care—in the production of the legitimate 


| drama at this sometime operatic theatre is an experi- 

| ment on the patience of an English audience, which 

hye ny Bry ania | almost deserves laudation for its hardy audacity and 
1s delivery ; he had from the first identified the cha- 


reckless daring. 





Sr. James’s Tueatre.—French Plays.—We can 
merely, this week, announce the re-appearance, at 
the French Play, of Mdlle. Plessy :—also the début 
of a star, piquant and bright in its minor way—Mdlle, 
Ozy. We ought now to be hearing some news (ac- 
cording to the programme) of the new play of M. 
Alexandre Dumas, which was to be given when the 
classical actors of the Thédtre Frangais arrived. And 
M. Dumas has been in London, Rumour says, on an 
errand worth commemorating—nothing less than a 
meditated translation of *‘ Macbeth,’ and has had an 
interview thereupon with Mr. Macready. This, from 
his notoriously slight acquaintance with our language 
and literature, might seem a hazardous task, to those 
unacquainted with the fact, that M. Dumas has a 
literary atelier ; and of course in it, an “ oversetter” 
of Shakspeare. 
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MISCELLANEA 

Curious Meteor—On Saturday night last, at 11h. 
50m. London mean time, the sky being perfectly 
clear, and the stars shining with a steady light, my 
attention, after taking a cursory view of the heavens, 
and also a few observations of the comparative 
brilliancy of the stars in the neighbourhood of Arc- 
turus, was suddenly attracted by the appearance of a 
faint light in the constellation of Canis Venatice, 
similar to a small nebula of about the magnitude of 
a 4th mag. star, but of a distinct yellow colour. 
Knowing that part of the heayens well, I was imme- 
diately struck by the appearance, and hastily pro- 
cured my telescope to bear upon it, though a low 
power, yet possessing great penetration and plenty 
of light; without distortion it appeared like four 
small stars, with a nebula in the centre of an 
orange hue: from Alpha Canis Venatice it moved 
slowly towards Coma Berenice, getting more bril- 
liant. I followed it for about 2m., when it faded 
away in R, A. 12h, 2m. Dec. 10° 5’ N.; its elevation 
above the earth was probably considerable, but not 
discoverable from a single observation. It would be 
very interesting to know whether it has been seen at 
any other part of the country, in order to obtain the 
precise elevation. ‘The subject of meteors is one of 
curious interest. Itis amazing how much might be 
done in this interesting subject by private gentlemen 
to extend the boundaries of our knowledge. Persons 
stationed in lighthouses would have a very pleasing 
and agreeable employment by hourly noting the state 
of the sky and wind; it would help to drive away 
that ennui and discomfort which arise from a forced 
inactivity. The number of lighthouses round our 
coast would render these observations of great prac- 
tical importance, I am, &e. 

J. T. Gopparp. 


Quantity of Rain.—In your number for Feb. 22nd, 
[No. 904, p. 192] at the end of your Report of the 
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Register-General, &c., you give a Meteorological 
Report of the Astronomer Royal, by which you make 
the quantity of rain in 1842, only about 12 inches. 
As this quantity is less, by nearly one-half, than I ever 
noticed to be recorded as having fallen in England, 
I presume there must be an error in your statement, 
which, as the report is one of interest, it may be well 
to correct. Tam, &c. 
W. B. T. 

[At the anemometer guage, whose receiving sur- 
face is 205°6 above the mean level of the sea, the 
amount of rain was for the year 1842—12.63; so 
that our statement is correct. ] 

* Whittington and his Cat.’—Mr. Albert Smith presents his 
compliments to the Editor of the Atheneum, and begs to 
claim a share of the writing in the burlesque of ‘ Whitting- 
ton and his Cat,’ which is the joint production of Mr. Taylor 
and himself. 

24, Percy-street, Bedford-square. 

March 29, 1845. 

, Colourless Ink.—Sir George Mackenzie has invented 
a substitute, in a colourless fluid, for black ink, “ the 
nastiness of which,” he says, “has been submitted to 
for ages.” A history of the invention was lately read 
by him to the Royal Society of Edinburgh. A pro- 
perly prepared paper, however, is required ; and the 
ink becomes blue or black, according to the sort used. 
We have tried the ink on the prepared paper, and 
found it excellent—on unprepared paper it remained 
colourless. Neither will it, like common ink, stain 
the fingers, or anything else, except silver, and then 
may be easily removed. It is obvious that its clean- 
liness is the chief advantage of the invention, which 
will commend itself accordingly to the drawing-room, 
boudoir and library. 


The late Professor Daniell.—The late John Frederic 
Daniell, professor of chemistry in King’s College, 
London, lecturer on chemistry and geology at the 
Hon. East India Company's seminary at Addis- 
combe, one of the examiners in the University of 
London, foreign secretary of the Royal Society, 
D.C.L. (Oxon.), &c., was born in Essex-street, Strand, 
March 12, 1790. At an early age he became a pupil 
of Professor Brande, in whose society he made several 
tours, and of whom he spoke as one endeared to him 
by kindred pursuits and early recollections the day 
before his death. In 1816, associated with this gen- 
tleman, he started the *‘ Journal of the Royal Insti- 
tution,’ the first twenty volumes of which were pub- 
lished under their joint superintendence. He married, 
in the following year (September 4), Charlotte, 
youngest daughter of the late Sir W. Rule, surveyor 
of the navy, and subsequently became managing 
director of the Continental Gas Company, to forward 
the interests of which he visited the principal cities of 
France and Germany with Sir W. Congreve and 
Col. Landmann, making those arrangements by 
which many of them have since been lighted. On 
the formation of King’s College, in 1831, he was 
appointed professor of chemistry, and found himself 
at length in the position he was so well suited to 
occupy. His inaugural lecture, eminently charac- 
teristic of the Christian philosopher, gave a good 
earnest of the spirit in which his instructions would 
be conveyed. Of the extent of Professor Daniell’s 
scientific labours some idea may be formed from the 
fact that, independent of his *‘ Meteorological Essays,’ 
and ‘ Introduction to the Study of Chemical Philo- 
sophy,” he communicated to various scientific period- 
icals upwards of forty original papers; of these 
thirteen relate to meteorological subjects, nine to 
electricity, and the remainder to chemistry and other 
branches of physical science. Of their intrinsic im- 
portance some notion may be obtained from the cir- 
cumstance that he received all three of the medals 
in the gift of the Royal Society. In 1820 he pub- 
lished an account of his new hygrometer—an instru- 
ment which, for the first time, rendered regular and 
accurate observations on the dryness and moisture of 
the air practicable. It has since been extensively 
employed in all climates, and has enabled hygrometry 
to take an exact and definite form. 
the only accurate instrument for making such obser- 
vations. In 1823 appeared the first edition of his 


It still remains | 


gases and vapours. In the following year (1824) 
appeared his essay on artificial climate in the * Hor- 
ticultural Transactions,’ the practical bearing of 
which on culture in general, and particularly of plants 
grown under shelter, is daily becoming better appre- 
ciated, and which, according to Dr. Lindley, has 
done more for the improvement of this art than any 
single circumstance besides. He received the 
society's silver medal for this paper. In 1830 and 
1831 he published his new pyrometer, an instrument 
still the best for measuring high temperatures, such 
as those of fusing metals, and furnaces in general. 
The Royal Society deemed this an invention of such 
utility and importance, that they, in 1832, conferred 
on him the Romford medal for the most important 
discovery relating to heat that had been made through- 
out the civilized world during the three preceding 
years. In 1836 appeared a paper of his in the * Phi- 
losophical Transactions,’ describing his valuable im- 
provement in the voltaic battery, by which he showed 
the means of obtaining a constant and unlimited 
supply of electricity. The importance of this dis- 
covery was recognized immediately throughout the 
whole scientific world. In appreciation of its merit 
the Royal Society, in 1837, honoured him with the 
Copley medal, for the most important scientific dis- 
covery of any description made in any part of the 
world during the previous year. Several other valu- 
able papers appeared in the ‘ Philosophical Trans- 
actions’ for the following years, and for two of these 
he, in 1842, received one of the Royal medals.— 
Times. 

Arts and Manufactures.—At a late meeting of the 
Philosophical Society of Glasgow, specimens were 
exhibited of French art and manufacture, purch 
by Government at the late Exposition in Paris for 
the School of Design in London, and which have 
been sent down for inspection to the Institution in 
Glasgow. These articles are described as presenting 
a high standard of excellence in various branches of 
art and manufacture. “The first we noticed,” says 
the Scottish Guardian, “ was a drawing or pattern for 
arug, being a specimen of the manner in which 
French designs are executed for the manufacture of 
these articles. It might be about twelve inches long 
by about six or eight in breadth, and consisted of a 
series of figures of flowers, drawn and coloured with 
exquisite skill, finished with the minuteness and 
nicety of miniature painting, and showing an amount 
of labour which we were informed would be poorly 
compensated to the artist by fourteen guineas, the 
price at which the pattern was purchased. There 
were a number of specimens of pottery, and glass 
manufacture, and jars and vases cast in metal, re- 
markable for their classic elegance of form and beauty 
of design. Amongst these we observed the follow- 
ing:—A valuable bronze vase with an allegorical 
design, representing two groups of figures, the most 
prominent of which were Justice and Peace on one 
side, and Patience and Hope on the other, all the 
figures being produced with admirable sculpturesque 
effect. A jar in common Beauvais ware—the coarsest 
potter’s clay, infact—showed in a remarkable manner 
the value of Art in moulding forms of perfect grace 
and symmetry out of the most ordinary and inex- 
pensive materials. One of these elegant jars might 
cost sixpence, and we believe that in France, as we 
have no doubt will soon be the case in this country 
also, they are much sought after for household pur- 
poses. A vase cast in argent-platina, of singularly 
fine proportions; the chasing elaborated with the 
minuteness of insect-work ; produced in the atelier 
of M. Rudorf; cost forty guineas, being considered 
a perfect specimen of the art, and without its equal 
as yet in British manufacture. Glass-china vase, 
from the work called Choisi le Roi; value, 16/7. In 
this specimen the classical proportions of the other 
vases were produced in a material of exquisite deli- 
cacy, combining the purity of crystal with the pearly 
whiteness and transparency of the finest porcelain, 
and affording a ground susceptible to the minutest 
shades of the pencil. Vases of this description are 
painted by the hands of ladies; and the present 
specimen bore testimony to the industry and taste 





* Meteorological Essays,’ of which he was engaged in 


revising proofs of the third edition at the time of his | 
death. This work was the first synthetic attempt to | for holding flowers;—both very pretty examples of 
account for meteorological phenomena as a whole, | the same union of taste and economy which we have 
the known laws of which regulate the constitution of | already noticed. Four specimens of enamelled ware, 


with which the paintings are executed. Two Terra 
Cottas moulded in common tile-clay, and intended 


another cheap and beautiful invention, applicable to 
a variety of purposes, such as plates, dishes, and other 


articles made of earthenware. The figures are 
moulded in intaglio instead of in bas-relief, and the 
mould may be wrought by any man who can make 
bricks and tiles, and with equal ease and expedition, 
When the cast is hardened, it is covered with a coat 
of enamel or varnish in the usual way; and the lowest 
lines or hollows of the intaglio being designed to throw 
up the shaded parts of the picture, they receive the 
thickest coating of varnish, while the more elevated 
lines take on the least ; and the mixture of light and 
shade thus produced isso well managed astogivethe pic- 
tureall the prominence tothe eye of bas-relief. A 

the more finished and valuable specimens of porcelain 
manufacture was the Adelaide Vase, painted in en- 
amel, in imitation of Middle-Age Art, the painting, 
as in a former instance, being done with the 

We also noticed a slab of lava, enamelled and painted 
in a beautiful manner ; and learned that slabs of this 
seemingly impracticable material are now used in 
Paris for the purpose of painting on their enamelled 
surface the names of the streets. They are thus 
rendered impervious to atmospheric influence, and 
are considered indestructible. Amongst the other 
casts in metal were part of a bronze architrave of 
the door of the church of the Magdalene at Paris, 
and casts of ornamented outer plates of locks, in iron 
and in brass, cleverly designed and moulded ; besides 
a variety of bronze figures, &c. Some ingenious 
specimens were also shown of carving in leather, in 
imitation of casting ; and specimens of the orna- 
mental flooring used in the houses in France, where 
they have no carpets. But the French are rapidly 
acquiring a taste for this domestic luxury, and have 
fairly commenced the manufacture of carpetting, 
which promises soon to become an item of great im- 
portance in the trade of the country. Considerable 
attention was paid to a specimen of their carpetting 
exhibited in the room, and which exceeded ours as 
much in the beauty of the pattern, as it fell short of 
the British manufacture in the fineness of the fabric. 
In like manner, the white damask table-cloth was 
unknown in France eight years ago, but is now both 
manufactured and used in the country ; and a spe- 
cimen exhibited on the present occasion evinced still 
greater progress than in the case of the carpet manu- 
facture. But however deficient the French may be 
in the production of these articles, as compared with 
our own manufactures, the profuse display of gorgeous 
damask silk, from the factories of Tours and Lyons, 
must have challenged universal admiration by the 
superiority of their fabric and designs. Some of the 
richest effects were brought out in these manufactures 
by using glass thread, which is prepared so fine as to 
be capable of being tied in knots without breaking, 
and woven in every respect like ordinary thread. 
But the fabric which excited the strongest interest, 
both on account of its beauty and its novelty and 
ingenuity, was a large square of wool mosaic, or 
India-rubber cloth, a manufacture peculiar to France 
and some partsof Germany. The pattern was per- 
haps the most perfect in respect of design of any 
work of Art in the exhibition. The flowers and leaves 
were copies from nature, and were much admired 
for their botanical accuracy. Even the least promt 
nent of the plants represented in the composition, 
such as the fronds or leaves of ferns, were delineated 
with so much fidelity as to enable botanists to dis 
tinguish the different species, and give them their 
specific names! The triumph of Art in this instance 
is the more remarkable, that after the design 

from the hands of the pattern-drawer, it was wrought 
into the fabric by one of the most complicated pro- 
cesses that can well be imagined. The pattern isin 
fact produced in the fabric by the ends of threads 
standing out transversely from the foundation of 
India-rubber cloth, and not as is usually the case by 
the threads being interwoven longitudinally. The 
cloth is sold at 51. a yard.” 





To ConnesponpENTs.—W. E.—W. S. M.—C. J. C.—H. M— 
ACollector—H.P.—Two Constant Readers—H. D.—received. 

Mr. Foulis—the question is of little interest, the invention 
of no value.—We agree with Inquirer, and more especially 
with C. R., but we have studious] ided all reference #0 
these contradictions. If the assertion on which all rests, be 
proved false, why waste a moment in considering the flaw! 
in the superstructure ? 
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After the Minutes of last Annual General Court had been read, | serve the guarantee fund, which was intended from the beginning, Ph and Ordinary Directors, to the President and Vice. 
Mr. Macvurr Kuuyp, Advocate, rose and said,—With reference and which was so recommended by one of the highest pw ga Presidents, we cannot but feel that it is to the Manager and ‘Andi- 
to that of the minutes which relates to the motion which I in- | Great _ itain,—Mr. Morgan,—for giving an absolute and ter, and the “Medical Officer, that, after all, does redound the chief 
bring forward at last meeting, I feel I have an apology to | security to all ‘parties in the progress of our Institution, and nae practical merit of this Institution. (Hear, hear.) But the Trustees 
offer for not having been present on t hat occasion. It is well known | it wfll bea remain. (Hear, hear.) Nevertheless, 1 have no dou also ought not to be lost sight - = “y why were these gentlemen 
that I was called away semen a Sg and without having time to | that an statement any member may choose to put before the Mem- } sel for this office ? } ubtedl ee We consider the great 
make ments for having my motion brought forward in my | bers will be conside with due care and impertiality, n not only by | extent of the business of this Society. ‘an he large iary in- OFFi 
absence, I feel that I owe the members an apology for this; and the Directors but ~? every member of the Rocket. I have only now } terests involved in its success, the Sebati ela to attach to ‘ 
ER reason iy I trouble you with this explanation will presently you and myself on the prosperous con- | these gentlemen must be of a high and peculiar order ; and itis — 
I not feel much surprise that the Society ado pted | the dition of this Society. There is no extraordinary thing to be done ae to know that the selection of this Society has been of LONDO 
Tesolution they’ did on that occasion, seeing that no explanation | at the present meeting. It is not like previous meetings, where im- | a wise and judicious kind. But without wasting words or your 
was laid co. Lig. of the grounds on which my motion was to be | portant resolutions were to be adopted. These are now past, —s in | time, allow me to mention one a ae has not yet been referred 
proposed elt, fore, no surprise at the | operation, and have, I dare say, contributed to the farther prospe- | to, and which the modesty of the ~~ has probably prevented 
Feonlt of that meeting. -and for the present I acquiesce in the reso- | rity of our Institution. him from adducing among the other items of a kind 
lution then come to. At the same time, as the septennial period of .orp CocksurN.—In rising to move the thanks of this Mesting which he enumerated. The Manager did a us, that there had 
inv ing the subs is approaching, I beg to say that it is my intention to | to the Directors, I shall dispense with any observations. You canno issued during the year 1 ver their 
ot the subject geain before: the Society on that occasion, when it have heard the state of our Institution without feeling that that is | amount; but he did 1 not mention that the average number of whieh tt 
a great for reasons which | the best and only true encomium upon the merits of the Directors. | Policies issued d Se rast seven years, from 1838 to 1844, both claim ar 
Will at once appear tot bgt my ry T intend, however, | If we have succeeded, it is by them we have done it. (Hear, peat.) inclusive, was 486, t a no fewer io 111 Policies in Whole 
previous to that pe: lay before the members of the Society the | As I have no doubt that this sentiment is responded to by all favour of last year's business. (I a ) And, , therefore, we 
ands upon which I Titus forward this motion, and upon which | sent, I shall conclude by moving “ That the special thanks of his are not = any point of view or, my no 
feel that the motion will be acceptable. Court be given to the Directors of the Societ: h Ordinary and | tions, it is a refreshing circumstance to find an increase in only fro1 
The Coainman.—The meeting, I presume, are portent satisfied | Extraordinary, for the oe and su va A... in which | number of small policies in this Bocier for it it shows ite 
with the statement made by the honourable mem th respect | they have administered the affairs of the Institution, and dis- | benefits are not confined to a few capitalists, but are e 


to the cause which prevented him from being bhink at last meet- poorer ar the a a] committed to them during the bygone apm oe beyond those yyy in eo which may be 


: iti 








» we have no doubt it was necessity. I only think it necessary to | year. Applause. to n assistance t! and peng rr other 
— as I was p fom aivem im meeting 21 75E. dette Bexece, Adam, ale & Steam, On classes, which from their more restricted 1m then 
irectors when their Report w: + ~ as well | rose and said.—I beg leave to covond oe oy We have all | most. (Hear, hear.) It also shows that, although 0 our Sea is 

as Exersor inary Diz St General Meeting when | it was laid b before | heard the highly- Powe g ge Amn pe rt read La anager, from | sessed of a large capital, we have nothi ofa S Great A 
them, that having considered the matter since—having read the | which it appears that irs of this Ins ‘tation, are in a most | racter about us, but are, as has been said your Lordship, really 
Report—and knowing, as I well do, the ground wen hich this | flourishing and pe condition—as prompereas, I may almost | benefactors to our country,while we are, at the same time, beet, of the 

to ste, that o senptitution wes first enacted,—I think it my say, as we could desire, and certainly m ee sueppenene us than we | ourselves and those who belong to “ Sir Charles concluded by mance As 

hat had I been present, I should undoubtedly fh ave ea have had reason to expedt—especially consi axing the mo’ the resolution which he ead. 
adopted by last General Meet: reasing competition that has lately s — ww roughout me: wir, W.S., seconded the motion, which was carried unani- tl 


I believe shy next duty which lies upon me is to call upon the the country in the same a ment of bu ° notwith- 
M er to lay before us the state of the business for the past year, this 
-—i. » See state of our engagements, with our capi and | success still continues to attend the proceedings of this and Officers of re Society for the honour done them, i 
and while we congratulate ourselves upon this success, it is but | to Sir Charles for the h terms in which he 











vere Resse read Statements showing the amount of the Busi- | right to inquire into the cause to which such prosperity is it be | expressed himself Sir James said, I have to add my congratula- the first ! 
ness Sone by the Society during the previous year, and States of the | attributed, and, so far as we can, to return thanks to that quarter | tions on the eontinued prosperity of the Society, and on the favour. i 
irs, &c., from which it appea: where they are justly due. ( lear, pen) Much of our success is | able prosp of its it for a long period of time. There peal 
17 at the amount of Assurances effected during the year 1844 | no doubt to be traced to the admirable principles upon which our | are two facts in the history of the Society which should never be pal 
C$ eye 17s., and the number of Policies 5% Institution is established—principles which combine the greatest | lost sight of, that in all our imme: Transactions we 
2. That the sum offered for Insurance in the | Year 1844 was | possible degree of security with the most perfect liberality to every | have never sustained any loss, and that we have never had s nw: 
569,431, = of which £88,296, 7s. had been re individual member. But it is quite play that this pa is not | suit,—every claim, to the amount of very nearly Seven Hundred 





3. That the amount J Bobsisting Assurances cccted since the | sufficient to accoynt for the good results which have this day been | Th housand Pounds, has been at once paid without putting the 
commencem. 
4. That the amount of Assurances e:fected since the ce Decem- pen unavailing, in. the way of either insuring success or giving | account for the very high confidence the public has in be Society : 





ber 1838, the date of the last period of Investigation, was to = | of this kind, unless they be sy they speak volumes in favour of the management, and nothing the Profit 
£2,005,000, being on an average about Half a Million per ported and carried out by the skill and enterprise, and above al a could more justly aise any Society to ye (Hear, hear.) of payil 
; a care and caution exercised by the Directors. I think that | There are two pi ich may rst sight,’ some- Ma 


fi 
5. That ‘the ceoumt d since the commencement of the Society e statement which has been submitted to this Meeting abundantly | what eppeaibos¢ -, which the affairs oF this this’ Society have always Society, a 
len by the death of the Assured, was £685,285. eves how much we are indebted, in all these —~y to the ° Ste been conducted: the strictest economy combined with the most Extract fi 








6, That the pon under Policies fallen by the ‘death of the | tlemen who are now retiring from the office of rectors ; and perfect liberalit, iPhe with which the business has been 
Assured in the year 1844 alone, was £57. 2s., whereof | have therefore great pleasure in seconding Lord Cockburn’s motion. conducted, is proved by the immense accumulation of the Funds 
£73,469, 1s, were original Assurances, and 4,075, Ve. iy nd The Cuarrman.—If you reflect upon the numerous and difficult | of the Society, and the cele all law-suits ; and, in to 
Additions. duties of the Directors,—not only in guarding against improper | liberality, I may mention two cases which strongly rai it. 

7. That the 1 Loss by the Death et the Insured in the year eee is Policies, but also in the ievestanens of our Funds,—I am sure you | Every one feces that it is an absolute requisite, in any ‘and 
in the ratio of £55 for each £100 that might have been will all concur in awarding them a unanimous vote of thanks. | ordinary Life Assurance, that the person whose life is to be insured 
according to the Tables upon which all the Society’ 's | (Cheers.) shall be in good health, and have no disease tending to lessen the 
calculations are based. Steastien was then put from theChair, and carried i of life, and in every Policy there is a most stringent 

8. That oe be oe of the Society at 3ist December 1844 was Mr. Grorce Grason, Leith, on behalf of the Directors, a condition that if anything untrue in these respects is stated, the 
£1,537 thgake, Policy shall be void. Two cases lately occurred where Insurances 

9. That the yeoty Revenue of the Society at same date was he Rev. Dr. Cunnincuam then rose and said,—I have been | were pte with the on by two ifferent persons. Some time 

0s, 8d, oa to propose the next motion, and I doso with the greatest p! lea- | after the d they stated to the Directors 





take the present oP oes the’ of mentioning, for the information of | I were com nt for it—to enter into any exposition of the business isease tending to Loe = pro! 


ility 

neral Court, that the sum of £481,000, which been stated | which this Society transacts, a any analysis of the gratifying state- er life, but that symptoms had since a hich proved that 

as the nouns of Assurances effected by the Siciety dui ae the year | ment which has this day been laid before us. I am not co! competent of fatal disease had been lu the constitution at the 
1844, includes nothing but the risks actually that it | tothread my way through the array of fi to which we have | time tne Insurances were made. They adams 

does not embrace ony A of the re-assuran: ces effected with | listened ; but I think that I see in aa res ae  aloeeiens their policies, being satished that the Society had been, however 

other Companies. eeting will understand, “that in the case | abundant ground to come to on the of the insu’ misled as to the state of 


certain v ery satisfac- 
of loans to a of aad ye nanny moa eae SG and of various | tory conclusions. One is, that the affairs af Tacos great Tastitution their health ond constitution at the time of insuring. Had the Charles 
other classes of transactions yy eS uecine hold- | have been during the past year admirably managed. Another - solely att d to the pecuniary interests o! the Society ‘ 
ing merely a life-rent ody: oy he Directors, in order | vious conclusion is, that notwithstanding the — competition of | they would have ives the pose gm offer made, oy Sir 
Soper for the security of the beaks ‘or the ultimate soyunens younger rivals, this Society still occupies the high and idered th ives bound to act justly to the parties ii 








vanced, are under the necessity of insuring the | place it has long held in public estimation. third obvious con- | (hear, hear,) and after the strictest inquiry, satisfied them- Edward 
An of their debtors ; now it will be scen that in many of these came 3 from all we have heard is, that the Members of this Society | selves by reference _ only to the Medical Gentlemen who acted Great 
cases the sums to be so secured a, Life Insurance are very 7 a may most certainly count on fully reali ng. real; 

much beyond the sum of £5000, which, as is well known, is the full | ing, all tne advantages they ee when they first entered it. in the me laces with those parties, that the Insurances had been se 
extent to hit the laws of the Society admit of a risk being under- | This is all that either the present or the pros ive members of | made in n perfectly good faith, and in the firm conviction that the y 


the £5000, - whatever smaller sum may be taken by the Society | the vast sum of money spent in one year by this Society in payment | justify the aearenee. ~ Directors refused to receive the — 
upon their own risk, is provided for, and secured by insurances with | of lapsed policies, it is gratifying to think of the mone which | tion of the policies ; and they have thus acted on the principle, that ‘ 

panies—and this is what I mean by the term re-assur- | it must have diffused. I think the sum for last year is £87,000.—a | wherever S- was a case of perfect bona fides made out j 
ances, What I am desirous the Meeting should distinctly under- | large sum of money,—which must have contributed very greatly to satisfaction, no critical examination should take place, on ee Vike 
stand is, that no portion of these re-assurances is included in the | the comfort of many families in the communi When we en- | death of the Member, to establish that an Insurance was void 


























£481,000, werent hear.) I have been desirous, my Lord, of makix deavour to realise this fact, we feel a kind of se! elf-complacency in | because symptoms afterwards appeared of germs of fatal disease Mi 
this explanation to the Meeting, because I have frequent! heard being Members. We begin to feel that although, as we must con- | having Ly pa =y lurkii ry the ———. any such cir Sta 
= quent put, both as regards this and other similar establish- | fess, we entered the ‘Asevsiedion with a view so y to promote the | cumstance being in fair d deating n the ris) _ Ba 
whether this were so or not. I do not know what the prac- | interests of our own families, we at the same time occupy in some | when the Insurance Lh... made. i ulear, hear.) Such a principle as Silicitors- 
tice of other Companies in this respect may be, but it is right, at all | measure the aon of public benefactors—that we are contribut- cannot to if possible, to the confidence the public “4 Depart 
events, that the Meeting should be made aware of what the practice | ing in a sma‘ ay to © o the > of an Institution “ee confers | in the liberality of the weary ; and it must be of importance to 
is in their own Society. It is very evident that were we to include | wide and general ts on the community at large. (Hear, hear.) | the Society, as in a egree shutting out inquiries not ay . 
hese recomereanes, we should give a very unjust idea of the extent | Before submitting then motion intrusted to me, I may be Salona painful to he artics, butt tthe ture sure source of many expensive This Of 
of our business; that in any year in which we happened to have a | perhaps to say, that asa Member of this Society, I had in the course | suits ; and I pe that the Directors will continue to act as they Which it 
more than usnal aualer of such transactions as | have referred to, | of the past year occasion to correspond with the Directors with re- | have hitherto doe. ; that ‘the will be as particular and as in Member 
we should show an sone ss amouns of business greatly beyond gard to the extra premiums payable by those whe travel in foi their inquiries as possible before admitting any one as a Member of locrease 
what it in reality was. (Chee: scantries, and I beg to bear my testimony to the fact, that on the | our Institution, but that, except in the case of fraud, they will hat s 
The Sp ton roceeded ¢ to show the results of the mortality | part of the Directors I experienced—what of course every other | allow all who have been admitted to derive the full benefits of nf 
during the year 1844, from which it appeared that in ees year there ember of the Society in similar circumstances would experience | membership during their lives, and on their death will throw no otber 
were > aves fewer deaths amo: - the Members than in the year —the utmost liberality combined with due prudence and caution— | obstacles in the way of an easy and expeditious settlement with ame 
1843; and that the pet g le in consequence of the deaths — and on the part of the Manager the utmost politeness and courtesy. | their rep resentatives. (Cheers.) The honourable mover of popu! 
1844 was between £3000 and £4000 less than they were in 1843 : Tha The ManacE . having, at the Rev. Doctor's request, read over the Revwhution has in his kindness given more credit to the Trustees tus, &e.) 
from the approximate estimate which had been as usual Drepared, names of the Court of Directors, including those who were pro- han they are entitled to. We have no share in the more active wie 
it was shown that the actual losses which had arisen in the y posed to fill the places of those retiring by rotation, Dr.CUNNINGHAM p= of the Society. In creating and accumulating the immense ae @) 
reo 8 by the death ref the Members was only in the ratio of £55, for added, I have now to move— yo the Gentlemen whose names | funds of the Society the Directors and the Officers of the Society Solich e 
100 that t have been anticipated from the calculations | have just been read, and who have been recommended by the | have the sole merit, and the Trustees claim no of it. Oursis olicitor 
founded upon &. habs which form the basis of the premiums of | Extraordinary Court, to fill the Direction of the Societ; for the | a duty requiring much less exertion and talent. We are ¢ eae 
nsurances, w! in the year 1843 they were in the ratio of £62 to | ensuing year, be approved of shen this } Heating. They are as follow :— ne the “the appr securing attention to the strict forms established often 
£100. The Mat +34 that this could not fail to be a matter of NT. appropriation of the funds after they are created. No rap ky 
sincere congratulation to the Meeting, when it was kept in view The Right Honourable cS eo of PosEBERY, K.T, te these can be — without the warrant of t he Trustees, alvede 
it was S, peeaals ¢ to have been expected that the number of VICE-PRESIDENTS. and all the pe #5 re taken in their names. irhes have The fa 
deaths shoul, oe arcane r in 1844 than in 1843, not merely on account The Honourable Lorp a REIFF. always found the duties intrested to them of hy oy! accomp! 4 yen 
of the edaitional ilities which had been incurred by the amount His Grace the Duke of Buccievucn, K.G. ment, from the admirable manner in which t irectors fates 
of Insu in the year 1844, but on account of the in The Right Honourable the Ean of Dacnovste. Officers have uniformly conducted the business of the Society. a and betta 
crease of sane ees of ~ Members The had ‘joined the Society previous WituraM GrBson- Onis, & cotee ypeneer of Riecarton, M.P. ota Hon. Bovveri£ Primxose said,—I have very pleasing duty Mable 
to 1844. ( to discharge, and that is, to move the thanks of this ‘4 roy 
The Avpiror — aA, I have much peaeare in confirming all Sir Jas. Grsson-Crarc, ed Bart. Lord Moncresrr, our Chairman. I believe I may state that Society t 
the statements which have been submitted by the Manager. WitutamM Scort Moncrierr, Esq. of, F ossaway. is one of the earliest Members of the Society; and I am y+ Wevionsly 
TheCuaraman.—I don't know that it is necessary for me toaddress W. Mircue.e Ines, Esq. of Parson’s Green, fident, that amidst the numerous avocations of an a atin a Gisted fe 
many words to you after the Report you have just heard. It cer- James Batrovur, Esq. of Pilri; fession, and the duties | he has to perform, —— attention Medien 
tainly must be satisfactory to every one connected with this Society Ep. Lop, thet nker, Manchester. been 1 ad devoted to = terests of = extent, 
to encou statement of our present condition, having | And to say that I believe that these Gentlemen are quite worthy to | Society. In many of our complicated affairs, he 4— given to the exam 
a © capital somew! exceeding One Million and a Half of money, | take their place with those who are already in the direction, which Solineey Directors, and to the whole body of the yt the + 1 Woposals 
ving a rate of business and an amount of annual revenue to | is about as high a compliment in the matter as any reasonable man | fit of his deliberate judgment and matured advice his Prospee 
the extent which been stated. We do observe that there is a | could desire. the he Rociety can do is, now while he is Siting, the chair, and ‘in : *licatic 
small diminution in the amount of business done in 1844, I mean Mr. WeppeRsuRN OciLvie, of Ruthven, seconded the motion, presence, to return him their most cordial than! 
iy paid in, as com; ith the year 1843 ; but we certainly | which, having been put from the Chair, was carried unanimo “The Cuarnmax.—I am very much obli ponoareble 
must be prepared for these fluctuations, If we look back to 1842] Sir Cuar.es D, Ferausson, Bart. said,—1 haye been requ friend for proposing this yote of thanks. tt, Tam 
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Ii other adverse. ong 4 \e greatest “air. james Gisson-Crara, Bart., returned thanks for the Trustees tinually 
s coceey 5 


with 
e Society was £5,317,445, shown to us; because even the best principles would be compara- | parties to trouble or expense. (Cheers,) These facts of themselves Mem 


The Manacer then said,—If your Lordship will allow me, I shall | sure. It would ill become me—and it is quite unnecessary even if | that Sat tes | had d'made the ‘Tasurances in the belief that they were in DISEA 
n 


and more than 'iz- | in those cases for the e Society, but also to other members resident George 


taken by the Directors upon any one life—the ee “oy beyond | the Society need be much coneumned aeeuk When one adverts to | health of the parties was such at the date of their proposals as to Cambrid 
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bers of this Soci 
the = - ven it all the assistance in my power 
tion to any a public nature which have gratified m 


we cat obligation to Bis’ Jaines Giteon-Cra 
0 ion 
say that we are under grea’ - liga’ 
in the two cases which he has me The | at age 
with a sound discreti 
Tiever deal otherwise with su 
ition to nto involve the interests and hurt t! 





The Meeting then separa’ 





The Society's Head Office, 
5, 8T. ANDREW- SQUARE, EDINBU RGH. 
JOHN MACKENZIE, Manager. 
WM. GEORGE, Chief Clerk. 
OFFICE in LONDON, No. 7, PALL MALL. 
; HUGH M‘KEAN, Agent. 


I have also paid some atten- 
3 = 


ary success with Tr i Society has 
is ust bes leave » 


ing the copies of the Dires: 
- ¢ 
— or have th e saat pore 


he feelings of families 
iret investigations, = very strong reasons. (Hear, hear.) 





LONDON, EDINBURGH, and DUBLIN LIFE COMPANY, 
+o cartette-sow, Mansion-house, and 18, Chancery-lane, 


Tue indisputability of the Policies granted by 


this Com 


tion to pay the sum assured, although the debt for 
ante oe Taken out may have been paid before the 


id policies not confined to the limits of Europe; 
Rar ot hal epremium peemnen® for aed first seven years— 


“ burgh, and Dublin Life Con 
wir fom the London, Edin ALEX. ROBERTSON, Manger” 





ich can be obtained 





REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSU- 
(x RANCE SOCIETY, 44, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall,London. 
The Chisholm, Chairman. 


William Morley, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 


Great Advantages offered to Policy-holders by this Institution. 
A and immediate accession of Assurances by the transfer 
of the ies of the ‘ Achilles British and Foreign Life Assu- 


rance Associatio 


PROFITS. “The whole of the Profits divided ANNUALLY 


embers, after payment of five Annual Premiums. 


= ample guaranteed Capital, in addition to the Fund con- 
tiaually aecum —_— from Premiums fully sufficient to afford 


ChEDIT.—C —C Tredit 


the first five Annual Premiums, without security 


Meat allowed pan Members for the whole of the first five An- 
poal Py y security being given for their 


"fransfers of Policies effected and registered (without charge) 





on ‘Policies not subject to be litigated or disputed, ex- 
ou with the sanction, in each case, of a General Meeting of 


ainextremely low Rate of Premium, without participation in 
years, 
uced Rates and the 
coming Members of the 


Profits, but with the option, at any time within five 
car up the difference between the 
Matual pool Aesprance Rates; and thus be 

Society, and entitled to a “fall participation in the Profits. 


Extract from the Reduced Sette of Rates, for an Assurance of 


| ANNUAL PREMIU 





Age.) One Year. (Seven Years. WwW Mote le Life. 
~2® £109 £1 16 £1 13 11 
30 129 13 3 221 
40 15 6 . *?S 216 4 
©; 1859 1 6 4 i111 
6 | 3835 317 0 68 3 


Full particulars are detailed in the Prospectus. 
A, IRVINE, Managing Director, _ 
DISEASED anp HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 
EDICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL 
LIFE OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall, London. 
ene’ —e 500,000. 


Cateetiepkinoen, Esq., Regent-| 
Sir al Phillips, Temple. 





"iifced Waddilove, D.C.L., Doc- 
tors’-commons, 





Edward Dowtiotay, Esq., 249,| C. C. Richardson, Esq., 19, Bruton- 
Great Surrey-stree street, Berkeley-square. 
Gun Hay, ” Esq. +» 127, Thomas Stevenson, Esq., F.S.A. 


r Grosvenor-street. 
J. Parkinson, Esq. + F.R.S., 80,| Robert Bentley Todd,M.D. F.R.S. 
— , Hyde ie-park. “| 
mara Ee. 
Stirling Taylor, Esq., 14, Upper 


26, Parliament-street. 
S., 17,| Alfred Waddilove, D.C.L., Doc- 
1 tors’-commons. 
Joseph Radford, h- 8, Howley o 
‘ie Maid ill West . ie8 Gloucester-place, Dorset-sq. 
etal 1 L. Welch, Be. -» Wyndham-piace, Bryanston-square. 
Standing Counsei—John Shapter, Esq., Lincoin’s Inn. 

_, Bankers—Messrs. C. Hopkinson & Co. Regent-street. 
Slicitore—Messrs. Richardson, Smith & Sadler, 28, Golden-square. 
Department of Medical Statistic William Farr, Esq., General 

Register Office. 








This Office is provided with tables specially calculated, by 

"hich it can Assure diseased Lives on Equitable Terms. 
of Consumptive Families Pn am 9 equitable rates. 
Increased Annuities granted on Unsound Lives, the amount 
"tal with the particular disease. 
tb oer are assured at Lower Rates than at most 


, ni le to ‘the prevalence of disease more than two-thirds of 
‘he population are not assurable in other offices (see Prospec- 
us, &e.) and it is ascertained that in several of the eading assu- 
Tance societies i in London 23 per city or more than one in five 
of the although good lives, are rejected on 
pedical examination. 
Solicitors being much connected with life assurance, have ex- 
perieneed thisdifficulty to a considerable extent from the delay, 
often permanent obstacles occurring in loan and other 
— on behalf of their clients ; the legal profes- 
_ uently freely patronized this Society, as it 
vie fecilities not bitherto available in assurance transactions. 
fuecess that has attended the office during the first three 
oH Years is iopect y satisfactory, and there is every reason to believe 
asits peculiar features and principles become more known 
mcerstoed, it will command an unusual amount of 





About Sa ne of the policies already issued by the 
Society ai 7 


ire on diseased lives, and a majority of these had been 

cone, Tejected by other offices, showing the necessity which 
ar namarance society Y Se. plan in nen. ’ 

appointed in almost every town of any 

stent no dificulty will avetove be experienced in procuring 

reals pation of parties ne ding in the country, on whom 

assurance are mad 
,Fomettner and every other information will be forwarded on 


F. G. P. NEISON, Actuary. 
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ven to Members for half the amount of 


PANY, established 1609. Protecting Capital, 1,000,000/., 
fully subscribed. 
His Grace the Duke of Sutherland, K.G., President. 
Sir Peter Laurie, Siderman. Chairman cf the London Board. 
Francis Warden, Esq. (Director H; E.1.C.), Vice-Chairman. 
Jobn Webster, MD F.R.S., 24, Brook-street, Physician. 

This Institution is iA by Royal Charter, and is so 
constituted as to afford the benefits of Life Insurance in their 
fullest extent to Policy-holders, combined with perfect security 
in a fully subscribed Capital of One Million Sterling, besides an 
accumulated Premium Fund, exceeding 442,000/.,anda norman, 
from Life Premiums alone, of upwards of 90,000/. per annu 

tighty per cent. or four-fifths of the total profits of the Com 
pany, are septennially divided among the Assur 
t the last investigation, ending 31st Bovsmber, 1844, a Bonus 
of | v 10s. per cent. on the sums assured, was declared for every 
Annual Premium reid daring the 9 qevgenalel period. Thuson a 
Policy for 5000/., which had been in force upwards of six veers, 
and on which consequently seven Annual 
paid. the Bonus declared was 525i, 

A Prospectus, containing Tables of Premiums, with the names 
of the President, Vice Presidents. Directors, and Managers, who 
are all responsible PARTNERS, may be obtained of . essrs. B. 

yd, Resident Members of the Board, 4, 
Buildings ; or of the Actuary, 10, Pall Ohi Kast. 
JOHN KiNG, Actuary. 


EDICAL GALVANISM — HORNE, 


HORNTHWAITE& W JOOD (Successors to E. Palmer). 
Chemical and Philosophical Instrument Makers, 123, Newente. 
ABLE ELEC’ r RO-GALVANIC 





»remiums had be 





street, beg to submit their PORT. 
MACHINES to those afflicted with rheumatism, sciatica, tic- 
Geatperces, and all nervous affections, being so extremely 
simple that they may be used by the 7 7 themselves with- 
out trouble. Complete, with directions, 


LECTRO-PLATING and GILDING.—Old 
PLATED GOODS RESTORED and made equal to new 

by, Messrs. Elkington & Co.” ree ens ay This paoness 
being carried on in London ty by AMessr Elkington 4 & +» it is 
Rielr extabl requested Cas alls goods may be forwarded direct to 
their establishments, 22, Regent-s: each Uinel enon euest), 





Moorgate-street, Gry. New ated upon White 
Metal in great variety. Books of prices and drawings sent to 
& parts of the kingdom and abroad, free. 





ATENT ELECTRO-PLATED and GILT 
ARTICLES in_every variety, at jhe Establishments of 
the Patentees, ELKINGTON & CO. 
WEST om, REGENT-STREET, corner of Jermyn-street, 
MTY—45, MOORGATE-STREET. 

The Patent Electro processes being extensively adopted under 
their licence, the Patentees beg to state that they confine their 
own manufacture to goods of a superior and warranted quality 
only, which invariably bear their ymark, *E. & Co.” under a 
crown. Old articles re-plated and gil 


NEWLY ae 
THENIAN CRAYONS, in every variety of 
Colour.—The ATHENIAN CRAYONS will be found far 
rior to any hitherto produced, as they are rich in Ry 
will work with great freedom, blend easily together, are firm, 
will keep their point, and not so liable to break as the ‘Seles or 
other Crayons. With two Stumps and 
A Set of mg in Mahogany Box, Se. o. a Crayon ee der. 


=. ereseces 
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78. 6d. we 98. Og. 
11s. Od. sercecesl2s. 6d. 
To be ped of all Artists’ Colourmen and respectable Station- 


ers; and at the enatactarers', E. WOLFF & SON, 23, Church- 
street, Spitalfields, London 


~! UPERIOR FRENCH BEDDING.—HEAL 
& SON’S MATTRESSES, of fine long wool and horse-hair, 
are quite equal tothe best that are made in Paris; and they, 
aving been the original introducers of French Mattresses, have 
paid great attention to their manufacture; also Spring Mat- 
tresses, combining the utmost elasticity with the greatest dura- 
bility. List of prices of every description of Bedding sent, free 
by post, on application to their establishment, the lange: est in 
London, exclusively for the manufacture and sale of eiding 
{po Bedsteads - or Furniture being kept. Heal & Son, 
“eather-dressers . the 
Chapel), Tottenham-court-rosd. 


13a ROBERT PEEL has not made any altera- 
tion in the duty on Tea, and as the Income Tax will be 
continued, it behoves =~ economist, when purchasing a 
of daily consumption, to look to quality as well as price. 

hold the doctrine that “nothing is cheap that is not good. 5 
The Black Tea at 4s. 6d. per pound is both cheap and good, 
as are all articles sold by DAKIN & Co. Tea Merchants, at 
Number One, St. Paul's Churchyard. 


ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN TOOTH 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brush 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose— mproved Clothes Krush, that cleans in a 
third part of the ‘aonal ase, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, which de not soften like common hair. Flesh 
Brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
Brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful manner. 
The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable pro- 
perties of absorption, vitality, and durability by means of direct 
Importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits 
and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of agenuine 
Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE’S Sole Establishment, 
130 p..Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s,” adopted 
by some houses. 


ETTS’S PATENT BRAND Y— 
Sir,—The sample of Patent French Distiied Branpy 
you sent mel have accurately examined ; having insti- 
tuted aseries of experiments on it and on * he finest Frencu 
Branpy.! have, in these comparative trials been able to dis- 
cover so little difference, either in their composition or effects, 
that they may be considered as identical ; excepting that your 
BRANDY ISFREE FROM UNCOMBINED ACID AND ASTRINGENT 
MATTER, which exists, more or less, in most of the Brandies 
imported from France. fen 
ctto 


remain, Sir, yours res e 
OHN THOMAS COOPER, 
To Mr. Betts. cturer on Chem 
Berts’s Patent Branopy. is prescribed b the | belvest 
Medical Authorities in preference to French Brandy; and is 
exclusively used at Guy's, St. Georce’s, St. Tuomas'’s, the 
ESTMINSTER, and other HospiTacs, and at fhe MANCHES- 
TER, Bristo., Bricuton, and other Infirma Quantities 
of not less than Two Gallons, supplied at the “Distillery. > 
Stone Jars at 18s. per Getlen. exclusive of the Jar; and in 
=e enable at 20s. per Gallon, Bottles and Case included, and 
not retu me 




















T. Betts, Jun. & Co. 7, Smithfield-bars, London. 


ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COM-| 


IELEFELD'S PAPIER MACHE. 

rity of the Papier Biché for the purposes 

of ARCHITEC TURAL DECORATION ig now 30 generally 

admitted, that it is <aulie ry ue . be in uction of 

Papier Maché into most of the public and oie buildings in 

the country is the best proof of its merits. Ornaments may be 

had in almost every sty le, and pattoze- Soaks, containing more 
than a thousand execu ecique. 

PICTURE FRAMES and other ——~ > Possitens. either 

gilt or in imitation 4 the finest a - illustrated 

Ta -office s' 


Tee formareed caghe tamps. 
UAQUAVERSAL GLASS-SPANDS for the toilet, 
at ly and y new principle, of great co and free from 
all the prac igh veenres ences of cadivaty Glass-stands. 

The QUAQUAVERSAL TABLE EASEL, of French-polished 
mahogany, an tlesant, anticle for the parlour, and most con- 


venient for sketching, & 
tthe Works, 15, w Hi treet, North Strand. a 


TO ARTISTS, AMATEURS, ETC. 
ERMANENT DRAWING CHALK 


Cedar, in Esa Colours. 








in 


E. Wotr r as beg to apprise Artists and Amateurs that 
ther ne pave, eUtD int uction of great improvements in their 
CR /18, “enabled it to be used the same as the ordin 


nary 
penel: tt effects can now be produced equal to water-colour 
rawings, witbout the use of water or any other fluid, the various 
colours, blending + with perfect harmon , beauty, and 
richness. It can be c oa fine point, and is t as capable of 
giving a very delicate outline. ae? sketching from nature, the 
great advantages resulting fro} e adoption of the CR: kTA 
LAEVIS must be obvious, as without the use of water, palette, 
brushes, &c. all the various tints can be obtained with a trath- 
fulness that cannot be surpassed, thus superseding every other 
egies f in general use. 
The drawings may be carried in a portfolio with safety, as, 
palike other crayons, they will neither rub off, nor suffer injury 
by coming ia oe contact with the usual contents of a portfolio. 


TheC AEVIS will not ee affected by he pa, ---H 
climate; and, - its compact form, may be carri: 
a the sii aon jaugeeoqneenss. 7 Be ned of all respectable 


Stationers, an 
ather ag containing * a set of ee 





= _ = 36.0. 
In sets as above, without box, at ...... 69. per doz. 
Lake and Cobalt .....++ssccssccessseenesl 2s. 
*,* May be had also in Crayons without — , in sets as 
above, as 6s. hgh cone, box included. 


Wo thei 
SKETC HING: PENG ciLs. or Rermanenn Black Cha y- 
B B, Very black, for foreground; H Middle tint ; Nl Neutral 


tint, for distance.’ Price 6s. per 
hese Pencils are peculiarly aday pted for sketching beads and 
ucing a beautiful effect with 


landscapes, and are capable of p 
very little labour. Having an adhesive quality, the ns 
Agency w 


may be 2 transmitted without fear of i injury. 
ama olff & Son are desirous of opening an 
table Country Booksellers and Stationers for the a -| the 
ove. —Manufactory, 23, Church-street, Spitalfields, London 
OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
SNUFFING. we ety S PATENT.—These candles 
are greatly improved, and do not — ire naine' they burn 
longer and are cheaper than any other candle; the flame is 
steady and brilliant. No p metallic or deleterious matter e used 
in the manufacture. per lb. b > ish, 
agent for aa 57, ; Upper Thames-street, by all an 
and Oilmen ; and at y, Old B Christ- 
church, Surrey. 
ATENT ee al SPERM CANDLES 
ONE SHILLING 
ont i. BELMONT’ S| SPERM OIL, FOUR SHILLINGS per 
Ga 
Burning more brilliantly than the ordinary Sperm Candles and 
Oil, and differing from them in being principally prepa’ from 
@ pure vegetable material, instead of an pare animal one. 
PRICE'S PATENT C DL 104d. per Ib. 
VAUXHA Lt COM ITE CANDLES, ‘Bad. per Ib. 
PATENT BELMONT WAX CANDLES, tv. per lb. 
Families winnies to try any of the above are recommended to 
order them through their own tradesmen, taking notice how- 
ever that these Ly | the London C 
Dealer must charge bi 


ted 














Cash Prices, the Country 
her to cover his expenses of carriage. 
Where no dealercan be found willing to Mell them, Edwa 
Price & Co. will supply quantities of not —?_ — We " 
direct from_their 

receiving a Post Office Order for’ this amount, they y will forward 
Candles and Oil } the proportions that may irected ; or to 
parties wishing for ques and unable to obtain them, they 
will on cof euch al ice er, forward a box contain- 
ing 3 lbs. of each of the Toor sorts of Candles, and's gallon of the 
Oil. They fix the price of the sample box so high, to avoid all 
suspicion ze their ) ns tointerfere with the retail trade o 


tithe Trade, Jea 

Th e may , chinle hes epowns Candles and Oil wholesale, 
in London, from Edward Belmont, Vauxhall; 
Palmer & Co. Sutton-street, Clerkenwell; and Wm. Marchant, 
253, Regent Circus,Oxford-street: in Manchester, from Richard - 
son & Roebuck, Market-place: in Bath, from Butcher, 
No. 4, Saw Close: and in Cheltenham, from Matthews & Co. 


400, High-street. 
DE’S HEDYOSMIA, or PERSIAN 


ESSENCE, and above twanty orber inimitable Scents, 
2s. 6d., 38. 6d. &c. by ROBERT B ED eoriumer to fe 








Majesty y- Depédts pl his Sancti j +. EGYPTIA 
ALL, PICCADILLY, and 122 ISHOPSGAT E WUTHING 
Wholesale and Export Agent, BE, 


Dear, 20 & 21, BISHOPS- 
GATE WITHOUT.— Manufactory, Dorking. 


R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, and 
HENRY RUSSELL’S VOCAL ENTERTAINMENT, 
Hanover-square Rooms.—‘ I have tried Dr. Stolberg's Voice 
Lozenges for a period of three months, and have derived from 
them the greatest benefit. At my Entertainments | frequently 
(from encores) sing twenty songs A descriptive pieces of music, 
and it affords me much pleasure to bear testimony to their great 
efficacy, and I would strongly recommend all those who wish 
to sing: with kensnese and strength of voice to use them. - 
= Henry Russell." 
(Copy vot A Miee to Proprietors.) To be had of alt Chemists. 


ERFECT FREEDOM from COUGHS in 
TEN MINUTES AFTER USE is INSURED by 
DR. LOCOCK'S P' ONIC WAFERS. 

ie THER TESTIMONIAL Of thelr EFFICACY for COUGHS, 

THMA, ro RENGTH a e VOIR 
Agree ‘nee at recommend Dr s Wafers, since I 
have realised myself, and poem in my femi ily, such marked 
benefit; in coughs, colds, and on myself, in particular, removing 








id st th th ice, I find them invaluable. 
"ee “ 8 ‘wa ia ae a a nt ver ty 
. ion-place wort! 
Br LOCOCK'S WAFERS cic instant relief, and are a rapid 
cure of all disorders of the and Voice 4 


pase a most vpeeee ls. 1 , and Ils. 





taste.— as Od. 
box, Agents Da Silvak Co. |, Bride-lane, ‘Plect-atreet, London. 
Sold by all Medicine Venders. 
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KNIGHT’S WEEKLY VOLUME. 


This day, 
H E 27 B, SENS ES 
JOHN KITTO, D.D. E.S. 
Editon of fhe Pictorial Bible,’ ye 
Senies —DEAFNESS. 
London : Sherles See a a nate street 


HE ORATOR’ Y; . PRAYERS and 
i gee in VERSE. 
By V bftg 3 FIED, M.A. 
Fellow of St. Pete: , Cambridge. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's a. , and Waterloo-place. 
THE BIBLE. 


LLUMINATED ILLUSTRATIONS 
of the BIBLE, from MANUSCRIPTS of the MIDDLE 
Coloured and gilt in taateation of oe cHespals, with de- 
scriptive text. The Work will not Numbe: rs, each 
containing 3 Plates. Price, in ro: 0. 33, 6d, pin royal pgs | D 
London: W. Smit 113. Fleet-stree 
Just published, 
SUITABLE BOOK FOR A PRESENT. 
In post 8vo, handsome] pound § ine sloth. price 8s., with numerous 


HE HAND-BOOK « of f USEFUL and ORNA- 
MENTAL AE A ADE, ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 


Al. 

Including Artificial Flower Making, ving, Etching, Paint- 
ing in all its oui. paoatine, (nevi in Wood, Lyory, and Shell; 
also, Fancy Work of every cription. 

London: Smith, Elder & Co. cornhi. 
This day is published, price 
DUCATION of the MIDDLE CLASSES : 

a Letter to the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart. &. &c., 

Fernee, the Bi s for Remedying, by means of Legislative Inter- 
Evils neriaing from the General Incompetency of School- 
NCYCLOPADIA 


ete Hatchard & Son, Piccadilly. 
Seventh Edition. Edited by Paovesson, NAPIER. 
a 

















BRITANNICA, 
The work is now completed in 21 vols. lustrated by 506 
on Steel and many thousands o . Ww 
- aan eae or hag te sien to a is spe rere teat ae know- 
onour u) e age count 
fod We Wekn Rh 1 


ow of nothing in any language approaching to it 
m tayo and pecumney of matter, or in eteaianay of y of Seeing: 


ment." 
An Index of 68,000 References, compiled with great industry 
ent, is 5 ap nded to the work. Vierming a ready key to its 
ie conten: 


Black, Edinburgh ; and sold by all Booksellers. 


MPHE LITERARY JOURNAL of YOUNG 
ENGLAND.—A te fate opy, asa arene of the ¢ pep tony 
| arses and best of the Literary Journals, sent to 
losing THREE postage mps to the Publisher, at the Critic’ 
Caen ae Essex-street, Strand. 
No. 30, published on April Ist, price 6d., or 7d. 
stamped, contains a — of the Case of M. Adolphe, the Clair- 
voyante, &c. &c. 


ESMERIC CUR E of VARIOUS DISEASES. 


—The ZOIST, No. 1X. is now wend, conjoint Mesmeric 
of f the ——— System, be Heart, dnt apt oe 


Mr. New wali Book—A Noties of reason bese in 
‘s Journal, and Remarks tf. Conduct of Miss 
Martineau’s apes aoe and. ater Medical Men. 8vo, with a Portrait 
of Greatrakes mesme'! two centuries Price 
Jondon: H. Bailliere, Publisher, x ‘Regent-street. 

Next week tr be ewe in 1 vol. &v 
HE BOKHARA VICTIMS; 
r, the Case of the — a hike Colonel Stoddart, Captain 


Con Ly b ihomsenent Ww 
. ms “By Cal GhovEie, Unattached, F.R.S, 
onan & Hall, 196, Strand. 














blished, feap. 8vo. price 88, 6d. 

RISH RESCUED; 
or, LAYMAN'S DUTIES. RIGHTS, and DANGERS. 
Theological Tater of Cheltenham C 


0) Author of 
n'a Hse 
atchard & Son, 187 % 


‘The 
London: J. H. 
ust published, rehit 


TRUE CHUREC H and a GOOD 
CHURCHMAN, a Sermon, With Notes and Additions 


the Rev. J. E. RIDDLE, M.A. 
Author of * Ch: Antiquities,’ * First Sundays at Church,’ 


Just 
HE PA’ 








&e. &e, 
London: Hatchard & Son. 
MR. PALMER'S onigines I LITURGICZ—FOURTH 





tan 


COTTISH UNION tee and and LIFE INSUR, 


ANCE COMPANY. 37, Cornhill. 
Board 


Coasles Balfour 
Loreen there 


ime Seay 


eB UsiIN gor aht this 
Na. 37, oreeal op) 
The last bonus 


Roser beurre 


on Big 


f- Dlizerson, 


H. F. Seeman 
George Ramsay,’ os 


azotion has been REMOVED ty 


raided” to the life policies varies 
AL, Lt the promiams paid, and averages 14 pe: 


7 4 oa 


The next ct Division will will pe tithes in December, 1846, 


Fire Insurances effected 
pecial risks reasonably tated 
37, Cornhill, London. 


"1 usual reduced rates, 


F. G. SMITH, See, 





TR 


OX! 


, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 18a. the Foote Edition, enlarged, of 
GINES LITUR IC #4, the 


or. 
YasPrintion on Primiti of the 44+ RITUAL. With a 


iby the Rev, WILLIAM PALMER, M.A. 
Voreester Coll Oxford. 
those Rites of the ing | 
er-Book ; inclu 
a of ) ion —the forms 
ay and beset re ray | Diocesan — td 
of Kings — and of Church 
A ne plement, contain ts these Additions (to 
competes e Horner Editions). may 
ngtons, wethpest on aterloo-place, 
whom may be had, by the same Eee 
A Treatise on the Church of Christ. Third Edi- 


tion. In 2 vols, 8vo, 14. 1s, 








Handsomely bound in cloth, Fang) N dl -three Wood Engravings, 
6s, 


LLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE, 
and CONFIRMATIONS of SACRED HISTORY, from the 
MONUMENTS of 4 YPT. 
y W. C. TAYLOR, L.L.D. 
rom the Birmingham ” Herald. 
“A valuable and indispensable accession to the library of every 
biblical student.’ 
London: D. Bogue (late Tilt & Bogue,) Fleet-street. 


erp ge SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS. 

In cr. 8vo, 4s. 6d. bound, with 220 Diagrams engraved for the work, 
UCLID’S ELEMENTS of PLANE 
st J with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, and 

BUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise, Adapted 
for the Use of Schools. on Foe Belt! ik tay 
Author of the * History of Maritime and Injend Discovery,’ 
* The Negroland of ine Arabs,” 
“ Mr. Cooley seems almost to wish to contradict his own motto 
* there is no royal road to Geometry ’ for following in the ste 
of Playfair, he has considerabl diminished both the —— ot one 
as well as t! ur of the student. Prefixed to t 
ments are some remarks on the study of mathematics, as i 4 
= Fe aye of their style as for the correctness of their rea- 
wil neer and Architect's Journal, 
ey is is the ay edition of the Elements which has yeh ap- 
Acnaum—“ which, for brevity, clearness, and iscern- 
attention tothe wants of learners, cannot be easily surpassed. 
lin University Magazine.—* The editor has done all that could 
be done to make Buelid easy to beginuers.”—Camdri - Chronicle, 


Uniform with the* Elements,’ Te ice 2s. 
OOLEY’S GEOMETRICA AL PROPO- 
erpone oy tee td ooh t to Heels 3 
rN ercises appeny 
‘Teachers and private Students. Upwar rds of 190 
deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, are shame opentins it by 
mt will found of considerable vaine as an aid to teachers of the 
Mathematics.”—New scp Magaz 
&vo. price 





the 





Now wai st i vol al pose Ovo. 8vo. Ye — Bi pean. | with 15 Plates, 


COMPLETE COURSE 
of METEOROLOGY. wi KAEMTZ, Professor of Physics 
pendix by te Yatannr Halle. With Notes by C. Martins, and an 
LANNE, 


WALEED. , 
Biitor of the of the* "lectrical oo 
London: H. Bailli¢re, Publisher, 21 —s -street. 


(KOOLEY'S F FIGURES of EUCLID ; bein the 


Di tas picating Biements, with the Enun 
separately for Use in the Class-room. 
— mw taker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 
* Orders received by all Booksellers. 


HE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE IK, 
SURANCE COMPANY. Establinbed ot at York, rk; 1804p and 


Eyppowered by Act of Parliament 
e 
Company fo r LIFE INSURAN: 


attention of the public } is reauected ie, ry ism i 


tween MALE and FE 


aE ives 


Extract from the Table of Premiums for Insuring 00l, 


MALE. | A FEMALE. 


h. | Whole Life Premiums. 


th 


bh 
Oe 


0S 00 00 80 WO ee ee 


——— 
camSoueesou 
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69 
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RANCOW-eNo 
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73 
76 





|] SISOSHOSONSE 


40 
43 


= 
o 
Ld 
- 
—] 
» 


Age 
next 


. 


66 
70 * 


A MALE. | A FEMALE, 


Whole Life Premiums, 
£31 


by 


—w3Senrwie 
Seen eanww 


10 0 
1 16 


we OOSCSHOS 
S-exnevene 
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& 
= 
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Prospectuses with the rates of premium fee ithe int 
f ¢ Head Ofice s 


ages, and every information, m 
ork, or of any re _~ Agents. 
¥. 
London A L be 
Mr. EDWD. HENW 


ay be had at 


EWMAN, Actuary and Seere 
the Life "Departmen ~ Mary, Yost, 
D, 46, s Watling-steeet, Cy. 





RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Empowered by pe Act of agg yr mes 5 ae wa. IV. ©. %. 


omas Farncomb, 
William Leaf, Esq 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. 
William Banb 
omas Camplin, /. 
James C ne Esq. 
n, Esq. 2, F. 


Surgeon— 
Advantages oe Argus Life 


In addition to the yo t 


wis , ie. k, Esq 


Pits len — De. Jenfieesce, ¢ 2, Finsbur: 

rederick’s- 

Consulting feta Professor Hall, of 
e 


wi me, _,) 


‘og Callan 


Assurance Company. 
w Rates of one —_ 


Ss. 
ital of 300,000/. the 


assured 
have the security of the Semawel 's poome of neariy 60,000 per 


annum. yearl 


increasing, and an accumu Basing Assurance 
invested in Government and other availab 


ie Securities, of 


considerably larger amount than the estimated liabilities of the 


Company. 
The Rates f Premium 


— with the safety 


th | lea 


m are reduced to ue lowest peale ¢ com- 
and cert in 7 4 ates te —_ 

ny, 's 
Comps te rtain bonus Me risk, in li 


the stabil 


s° 
poll 





bales 


Annual Sentai “4 Assure 


An 
For One Year. 
£017 8 
11 
15 
1M 
324 31 


‘Ss 


40 1 
50 1} 


mair 
per cent. comp. int. as a debt upon the Policy | for life, 


bald of at ony See without notice. 





REEMASONS’ and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 11, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, 


Business transacted in all the branches, and for ali objects of 
, Endowments, and Annuities, and to secure con- 





In ta. 8yo. rs. 5s, the 12th Edition of 
HE CHIMES: a Goblin Story of some 


ear out and a New Year in. 


aclise, R.A. ; i Claricson Stanfield, 
~ sane 5 and Richard Doy 
the same Author, 
A PR “Carol. In Prose. Being a Ghost 
Story of Christmas, With Illustrations by John Leec'! 
London : Putin by Smaps “ Hall, 186, Strand. 





BSERVATIONS rm “the EDUCATION and 
EXAMINATIONS for DEGREES in MEDICINE, as 
affected by T A NEW — DICAL BILL; with a eee on the 
roposed Slee edi the Society ‘of Apothecaries; the 
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